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“yous 


Once more, adieu!—and haste to Glory’s shrine— 
My heart goes with thee and my lonely thought; 
F!y—in Renown’s undying lists to shine, 
Let Honour guide thee—but forget me not! 


Faithful alike to duty and to love, 
Seek fame—yet, oh! avoid the murderous spot; 
When War's wild scenes thy thirst of glory move, 
Be nobly daring—but forget me not! 


Alas! what solace to my care remains? 
In peace, as war, suspense is still my lot; 

New beauties then will lure thee to their chains, 
And thou wilt charm them—but forget me not! 


| Victorious still in love as in the field, 
Cupid and Mars to thee their cares devote 
To all the rapture of thy conquests yield, 
Be happy—dearest—but forget me avt. 


ee 


SHIPWRECK. 
A FRAGMENT. 
O’er the rock in delirium she hung, 
As the rushing wave hissed o’er her bead ; 
'T’o the treacherous sea-weed she clung, 
Frail hope—but all other was fled! 


L.est the billow, with refluent force, « 
Should sweep her forever away, 
Y rushed—but a slumbering corse 
On the cradle of waters she lay. lf. 


CUTTING OUT. 

: A GALLEY STORY. 

7 ‘Vhe following story is founded on fact, and the hero of it is now 
livingin London, with Capt. M s of the Navy The Lixgo is 
quite classical. 

« ® * * 66 Well, bat I say, Tom,” interrupted Taylor, who 
was the more anxious to drag the former into a relation of a story, 
where he was aware Turner was the principal actor, than the other 
he had anticipated, convinced that it would prove more amusing to 
his auditory. 








sive ’em a notion o’ things.” : 
“ A notion!” said ‘lurser, ina tone of contempt—* It’s easy to 


talk of a notion—bet J tell you, no one’s never a notion o’ nothing, | 


bat such as ’ave tasted the ding itself.—Look at your pietur’s stuck 
up in your print-shops—fainted by a parcel o’ know nothing chaps, 
as don’t know the main-brace from the captain’s breeches. Dye 
think that a dab of blue-weter—a brush of black smoke—a few 
holes in your sails, or a stick tumbling over the side, can give even 
the ghost of a notion of the work that’s going on within. No, no; 
7 ‘ny cocks—it isn’t prating ia a pot-house, or painting on paper, as 
9 can come within hail o’ the naked truth.” 

“Well! we know that; bat never mind,” said Tailor, perceiving 
that, like most brave men, ‘l’om felt a degree of repugnance at 
sounding his own praises—“ give it us for once in a way—it does a 
fellow’s heart good, to sometimes hear of a bit of a brush.” 


“Well, well; L suppose you must have her,’ said ‘Tom—* but, | 


blow me—though I’m not a fellow as would rather swallow a grape- 
shot nor a glass o’ grog; but, somehow or other, I doesn’t know 
how ’tis—but, I’d almost rather be in it again nor tell it. 

“ Well, you see, when Bill and myself belonged to the saucy 

3 N—s,—Bill! wasn’t she a beauty? I think I never seed sucha 
craft—why, she’d wear in her own length—ay, and eat the out 0’ 
the very wind itself. 

“ Well, in one of our cruises off the Black rocks—(for, you see, 
as the skipper wasn’t altogetner one of old Billy-blue’s* favouriles, 
the ship was, sometimes, for a six or seven months’ spell, kept 
knocking about, as look-out frigate to the in-shore squadron )—and, 
as one day, we was working up with an easterly wind, to connitre 
ine French fleet, laying in Brest outer roads, the skipper sees, over 
the land, for he always went, like a man, to the mast-head himself, 
a Whacking man-o-war brig, laying all a-taunto, close under the bat- 
teries, in Conket bay. 1 was atthe mast at (he time ; for, there’s 
Bill knows, he never trusted (that’s in the starboard watch) a soul 
to take his glass aloft but myself. ‘ Well,’ says he, squinting through 
his bring-em-near, as he steady’d her over the cap—for, damme, he 
he was a fine fellow—sarch the sarvice from Nelson down, and, 
blow me, if you'd a-found a finer; he’d the pluck of one o’ your 
veg’lar-built bull-dogs; he cared no more for a battery, nor he did 
lor a breeze; though, of the two, 'm sartin he’d sooner be spiking 
a gun nor spilling a sail—‘ Well, dam it,’ says he, ‘ she looks like a 
louch-me-not too ;—-but never mind,’ says he, shutting his glass, and 





Admiral Cornwallis 


“Well, but never mind the Wesi-Ingee work to-| 
ight—come nearer home—give ‘em the Conket business,—that 7H | 


shoving it into my fist, ‘never mind, we'll at ier to-night for all that’ 
—and down he goes upon deck. 

* Well, there was. ‘send for the first lieutenant,—‘ Mr. Smith,’ 
says ie, as soon as he pops his head upon deck —‘ Mr. Smith.’ says 
he, in a half-and-half laugh, as if to try how the tother would take 
it—‘I think,’ says he, ‘we've a job for the boats to-night.’ 

“ Weil, there was the first leaftenant :ubbing his ies strutting 
up and down the deck and cutting vs many capers asa midsaipman 


made skipper. Well, you know, as soon as it gets wind, ‘twas to 
be a reg’lar volunteering business (for, you see, it flew through the 
| frigate ‘ike wild-fire,) every man, tore-and-aft, from Dirty-Dick, at 
the coppers, to the captain’s coxen, were tumbling up to give in 
their names for the fray. There was the skipper picking out the 
,ablest hands, and saying to them as be didn’t seem to think came up 
lto his mark,—’kese, you see, he wasn't the man as would offend a 
| poor fellow, as was ready to risk afin in tue sarvis—no, not he—the 
‘men he refused, he refused like a man—'next time, my man— 
we'll! have you next time—there’s yet plenty,’ says he, to do for us 
all.’ 
| “Well, there was the cutting-out party as busy—ay, as the devil 
in a gale o’ wind, fitting out for the fun—some was a-mufiling oars— 
| some a-sharp’ning their cutlasses on the grindstone, in the galley---- 
some fitting out the boats’ magazines—some sewing a piece of white 
‘duck round the left sleeve of their own, and their mess:nate’s jack- 
) e{s—for every man was to weara badge round his arm, to mark him 
from Crappo—some were a-larning their new stations from the first 
‘leftenant ‘There was Bill Tailor a-stationed aloft to lose the fore- 
tau’sle—myself to cut the cable—one io take the wheel, ’tother this, 





and ’tother that:—there never uas a business more properer plan’d. | 


{—\Well, you know, to come the decoy over Crappo, we works five 
or six miles to win’ward o’ the port; when, just a little afore dark, 
we puts her head off the land, and makes all sail, to make Johnny 
betieve he was in chase of something we seed in the offing. 

“As soon ‘twas thorongh!y dark—there was, in studden-sails, 
round (0, trim sherp, and beat back within three or four niles o’ the 
port.—Then there was out boats, and aian and arm, iv a brace 0° 
| shakes.—Weill, just as we weve all ready to shove off,—the oars 
| tossed up, and the first leaftenant going over the side, the skipper 
i stops him, and says— Smith,’ says he, ‘I doesn’t know how it is, 

but some how or other, [ uever could be a looker on in my life—so, 
lif you're no objection,’ says he, ‘Vil take up my birth in the barge.’ 
|'This, in course, puts Smith ina pet; howsomever, there was no 
time for talk—bot!: on ’em bundles into the boat—there was ‘ shove 
off’ —‘ suecess’—and out o’ sight of the ship ina crack. 

“ Well, as the wind and tide was against us, we'd a tug of, ay, 
more nor an hour-and-a-haif, afore we finds ourseives fairly in the 


| 


larned a lesson that night—” 

* You may say that, bo’,” said Tailor. 

“ Damme—if dumb mer were ever more silent—Why, we was 
all obligated to swallow our backy juice, for fear spitting it out 
should alarm the sogers ashore. 

“The moon was down, but the stars were infarnally bright; and, 
what was worse, every stroke we gave, the blades of our oars look- 
ed all of a blaze—for, you know, with an easterly wind the sea 
seems always afire. 

“Well, the anchorage was as still as a churchyard—there was 
nothing to be heard but the ripple of the tide, and the squeaking, 
whistling chirrup of the sand-lark seeding on the beach. It was 
about two bells,* in the middle watch; when just as we gets witbin 
—lei’s see—a matter of three or four cable's lengths of the craft, 
there was lay on your oars for the rest 0’ the boats to come up—As 
,soon as the boats had taken their station—two gteering for one 
_ quarter, and two for t’other,—then,—there was a ddsh alongside.” 
“ And a dashing business it was,” said Tailor. 

“ Why, yes,” continued Turner, ‘the Frenchmen were all at 
|their quarters—had their boarding-nettings traced-up fore-and-alt, 
‘and let every man Jack of us get catched in the mashes, afore they 
offered to fire as much asa musket. ‘There we were, clinging in 
the shrouds and netting, ike a parcel o’ spread eagles, for Crappo to 
pop and pike at us, in spite of ourselves ; for you see, we couldn’t 
get down on the deck. They made mince-meat of us all in a mo- 
ment----some fell on the broad o’ their backs in the boats----some 
overboard, and were never seen more. This here seam in my 
| cheek, was a plunge of a pike, which I’m sartin would ’ave gone 
\through both sides----ay, and reg’larly spri’-sail-yarded me, if my 
| quid hadn’t brought up the pint; well, down I drops on the top of a 
jolly, as was floored along two o’ the thawts. I was a minute or so, 
afore I comes to myself; but, as soon as I finds the blood in my 

mouth----here’s at’em again, says I, and in I jumps head-foremost, 
‘through one of her ports,----thinking, in course, I'd be backed by the 
‘rest o’ the barges’ crew----for, you see, in a business 0’ that sort, it 
doesn’t do to be looking astern to see if you're followed or no. It 
| was just the port abreast of her capstan----and, as soon as I getsa 
| fair footing on deck,---may I never see light, it I didn’t clear the 
‘whole starboard side of her waist myself----and, why ?----bekase I 
| thought I was backed; and so did the French,--- for for’ard they flies, 
like ® parcel o’ dancing devils to get on the folksel. I mowed down, 
| ay, four or five fellows myself; for, you see, there was no one leit 


\ 





_— 


* One o'clock in the morning. 


over a dead marine —for you see he feit himself more nor a half: | 


mouth o’ the harbour—I say, Bill—some o’ your praters would a-| 














as could lend mea hand----though that, to be sure, I didn’t know at 

the time: well, just as I turns round,--:-thinkiug, you know, to raily 
;up my shipmates,----wlio the devil should front me, and fire his pis- 
| tol slap in my face, but the French skipper bimself!----down I falls 

at his feet, for he foiiows up his fire with a cut of bis cuilush, as nigh- 
hand severed my sconce! The ball missed my mug----but it splin- 
| tered my neck-.-and reg'larly sprung my starboard collar-bone---- 
| What comed of the boats, you'd better ax Bill.” 

* Comedon em!” said Taylor—* ’gad I don’t know, what ’ould 
a-come on ‘em, it we hadn't cut and rua when we did—why except 
the first leafienant and skipper, there wasn't in all the tour boats a 
man on us,—as hadn't, somewhere or other, an eyelet-hole worked in 
his hide; nor was.Mr. Crappo (as Tom told you just now) satisfied 
with piking and peppering us, but he must pelt us with all sorts of 
0 ila j2ol—top-mauls,—marl-spikes, and biliets o’ 
wood. ' 

Here Tailor paus‘Y to permit Turner to proceed; but Tom insist- 
ing on thespeakers Sntinuing, exclaimed—“ Go on, Bill—go on, Vik 
spe!l you bine-by.” 5 

“ Well,” continued Tailor, ‘‘as luck ould have it,—the ebb tide 
drified the boats clean out o’ the harbour clear of the Batteries—for 
as to puiling—there wasn’t five men in the fifty, as could even sit on 
thawts, much: more strike-out at their oars.—Howsomever, by the 
help of our sails,(tho’ steppieg our mast was no easy maiter) we 
soon fetches the frigate to leeward. 'Tbere she was laying-to off the 
port like a pirate. All hands were on deck, waiting and watching to 
see us bring out the brig.—As soon as she hails the barge, the captain 
sings out, up Wi’ the whip, up wi, the whip on the main-yard in a 
moment,’—to hoist in the wounded, you know,—aye, and the killed, 
too: for, you see, inthe dark, twas no easy matter to know the dead 
from the dying, ° 

“ Weill there was lights and lanterns flying fore-and-aft in a crack. 
The doctor, higtwo mates and loblolly-boys, were tumbling up the 
ladders with bandages, plaisters, tow, tarniquets, and what-not from 
the cockpit; for as fast as whipped in, both killed and wounded were 
laid ‘twixt the guns on the weather side o’ the waist. 

“ Bat the wore of all was to see the poor women searching for 
husbands. "There they wero. snatching the lanterns out of eaeh oth- 
er’s fists, then shoving ‘em in our faces, and wiping, and swabbing-u 
wi’ their aprons the bloed from our mugs, totry and discarn their 
men. ‘There was Tom’s poor wife—(poor soul, Pll mind ber as 
long asLlive)—there she was, tearing her long beshivelled hair 
which bung down divided over each shoulder, for all the world like 
hanks of hemp. ‘Kase,ashe was one o’ the missing, ’twas only nat’- 
ral to suppose, te Was One o’ the six who was piked o’erboard from 
the brig ———Damme, Tom,” said Tailor, looking at Turner, who 
hung down hi head—“ You needn't be ashamed—she was a_ craft 
fit fora skipper—aud what’s more, I couldn't believe ’twas in wo- 
man to (hink 9 much for a man, as she did for you.—So, spell, oh !”’ 
—said Tailor, tinking he had satisfied his auditory with that part of 
the narrative ¢ which ‘Tom was deficient. 

“ Well,’ reamed Tom, ‘as soon as I comes to myself next 
morring—whre does [ find myself but in the French skipper’s cabin 
—hung up in is cot—lain out in lavender, and treated like a lady. 
There was th captain--let’s see what was his name ?—Lee-lee-lee- 
strange; and = d strange fellow he was. There be was sitting 
by my side, wing me drink to cool my mouth, and, tending me, for | 
all the worldlike one o’ your Haslar hags.* He sat up with me two 
nights himse! and nota soul but the doctor he'd let come, ay, with- 
in uailo’ me Wellas soon as IE was able to shift my bob, ashore 
I goes to theiospital. ‘Lhere was the skipper coming day after day 
sometimes tinging me fruit sometimes giving me money—and ma- 
ny’s the bote o’ brandy he’d a brought me, if the doctors had only 
a-let him. hard often afore of your French politeness ; but d—— 
it, thinks I, tis is more nora bow ora scrape. What the devil does 
he see in msay3 I, one day as he pulls out a ’Polion.—I’m one of 
the last, thiss I, he should treat in this sort o’ tashion—for, you 
know, J hajened to be the only fellow amongst us as did him a mis- 
chief. Wa'tI the chap as mowed down four of his men! and 
moreover,ida’t he lay me with his own hand, stretched for dead on 
his deek ! 

‘* Howanever, as soon as I gets well o’ my wounds, they march- 
es me inlalto Verdun. Well, I wasn’tthere a ,fortnight afore the 
Governornds for me, and gets one o’ your tarpeturst to unlay his 
parlee-volingoo, and tarn it into twice-laid English. ‘Well,’ says 
the tarpe®, ‘ the governor desires me to say, as you brought a good 
karector #ay wi’ you from Brest—that ifso be, (for you see the fel- 
low spekeapital English,)—that if so be, you've any likin’ for your 
liberty, ya may have it—but mind,’ says he, ‘it all depends on your- 
self.’ Wil I makes a sort o’ a salam, for, you see, you'll never do 
nothing ith Crappo if you dont bow and scrape, ay, and bend your 
body alwst double, like a boot-jack. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ I've nothing 
to say, ymore nor this, that liberty’s sweet all the world over.’ 
Howsoever, after alittle palaver. the tarpeter comes to the pint :— 

‘ Well.tys he, ‘ the governor desires me to say, if so be you’vea 

| likin’ iA way, he'll make youa gemman ; and, moreover, a leafte- 

| nant irbonypartie’s sarvice.”’ 

| «J obliged all the same, Sir,’ says I making a grand salam to 
the gotnor, ‘ but as l never had a turn for the thing----that’s to say," 

} 
| *Nves of Haslar Hospital, Portsmouth. 
| t Lifpreters. 
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never sarved my time to the trade of a gemman----if its all the saine | brave followers consisted of Captain Clapperton and Dr. Oudney, 
w the governor, says I, ‘ I'd rather remain as Lam.’ with a humbler auxiliary, William Hilman, a shipwright. To this 
* Well, instead of giving him offence, I'm blest it the old gemman | enterprizing “was afterwafds added Lieut. Toole, a brave 
didu’t shake me by the fist, and swore as the tarpetur afterwards told; young frishman ; arid a fine feilow of a black, a native of the Island 
me, I wasa d d fine fellow, and too good a man to bea gem-| of St. Vincent, whose real name was Adolphus Sympkins, but who, 
man in dy service.” os ‘in consequence of having run away from home, and traversed half 
—~—. , the world in a merchant vessel, bad acquired the more appropriate 
THE LATE LIEUT.-COL. DENHAM, THE AF-|@ppellation of Columbas. ‘Touching at Tripoli, be entered the ser- 
; RICAN TRAVELLER vice a Basha, where he age Pept > fae ow wor nose mas- 
. or ter of three o s, useful tot ritish travelling mission. 

A brief Memoir of that lamented Traveller who died in the summer of r four languages, useful to the 8g 


, t Col. Denham engaged him, anda most valuable acquisition he 
last 91 ne Leone ; over which colony he had been recently! oved. From Tripoli, Denham conducted his little train, with 
appointed Governor. 


every needful precautionary resource for their safety, and tacility 

** The good, the brave, has fallen! towards their objects. His route was direct, like an arrow, through 

Give him songs! give him music! the heart of Africa; or rather, as he described it himself, when con- 

praise ! . versing with the writer of this sketch, “it was straight forward, as 

His heart was large as the desert? His wisdom and his gene-| by a plummet line drawn from one -point to another.” But there 

rous soul, ; were many mischances, many formidable difficulties, that traversed 

Like the bounteous camel, guided and nourished all around | them on their way, all of which he met with a perfect equanimity, 

him !— : _ |yet unswerving resolution; and with the most extraordinary pre- 

“Even as the flowers, without the kindly rain, fade away in| Sence of mind, and execution of expedients, surmounted them as 

the field, : they arose. Indeed, greater trials of what is ina man, could hardly 

So droops the captive that looked to him !—so moans the | have occurred in the same situation to any traveller; perils in the 

home of his youth! desert, perils in the savage field of combat, perils from a most hostile 

To their desolation he returns no more. climate; and, besides, the greatest of all dangers, the hazard of be- 

‘Woe! woe to his kindred and friends! ing suspected as a spy, and barbarously murdered, in punishment of 
tomb of his fathers! 


the supposed treachery. But his frank and manly presence, his sim- 
ITis body lies in the oa of the Heathen! The arrow of dark-| pte and unassuming, yet steady intrepidity of character, were so 
ness has prevailed! ' 


és visible on all occasions. that confidence could never be long es- 
"The good, the brave has fallen! Who shali now be safe? tranged from him; and from the Basha ot Tripoli, to the merchant- 
This simple, but impressive lament, was given in the Appendix 


warrior Boo Khaloom, and from the venerable Sheikh of Bornon, 
to Colonel Denham’s Narrative of his ‘‘ ‘Travels and Discoveries in | to the Sultau of Mandara, and the black Chiefs of the mountains of 
Central Africa ;” as a specimen of the natural sensibility and capa- 


the Moon, envy or ignorance tried in vain to shake a faith once re- 
city of mind of the people. and of the real pathos of their diction, | posed in the truth of the brave Rhais Khaleel. ‘That was the name 
when they would clothe strong feelings in words, and, more espe-; by which the Africans designated Col. Denham. For more than 
cially, in those of poetry. This little dirge was sung over the re- 


two years he fearlessly pursued his researches amongst them, and 
mains of Boo Khaloom, the brave Arab chief and partizan of the 


latterly, almost alone, for it was then his destiny to survive all his | 
good old Sheikh of Bornou; and who had also been the friend and| European companions, excepting Capt. Clapperton and Hillman. 
companion of Col. Denham, through much of his African expedi- 





Who shall be safe 7— 
What words can speak his 


Woe! woe to the 


happiness and honour of that dear adventurous charge 


their revered parents death, had been a brother indeed 


a father, to the young and enterprising soldier; he live fy choo wt 


d but in the 


; : ; > and, 
did the indefatigabie aspirant repay him with the object of ish 


ternal cares; for, ere a few years had passed away, Dixon Denham 
hecame renoWed as a successful, as well as faithtul servant of his 
country ; also, as unwearied benefactor to the poor inhabitants of 
the wildest regions, whithersoever he was sent: and in this true ce- 
lebrity, his not less Leneficient and disinterested kinsman found a 
just recompense : himself a retired man, but frankly enjoying with 
an honest pride, the light which shone round his brother's hame - 
for it was the light of integrity, talent, and an intrepid soul. 

That itis now “gone to its own place” must be the conviction of 
every estimator of true worth; must be the consolatory assurance of 
that parental brother, whose fraterna! cares, under the eye of a dis. 
posing Providence, fostered the possessor of that highly-endowed 
soul, to the noble though brief career he was appointed torun. Let 
us not then look to cold reasoning, and mere philosophy, for forti- 
tude under such bereavement; it may petrify sorrow, but cannot 
assuage. © Let us turn to the fountain where alone men’s peace flows; 
let the mourner ask for resignation of his Creator, and it comes! 
The voice of sacred inspiration itself has promised, that a life of 
generous struggle in the course of virtue, and of true religion, its only 
unfailing ground gives the pledge of lasting honour on earth, and of 
immortal happiness hereafter. 

This was the sheet-anchor with which our dauntless adventurers 
Parry and his brave crew. contended against the thousand horrors 
of the Polar seas; this was the guiding star, which piloted Franklin 
and his companions over the barren wastes of North America ; this 
was the staff of sapport which sustained Oudney, Clapperton, and 
Denham, through the farthest deserts of Africa ;—and this now gilds 
the divided graves of the last named threes England! these are thy 
sons, be proud of them. » 


—~p— 
BRITISH AMERICAN COLONIES. 


Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the Maritime Colonies of Bri- 


tish America. By J.MacGregor. 8vo. London, 1828. Long- 
man. 





Having finally visited the extreme border of the lake Tchad, (sup- 
tion; indeed, until the very hour in which he saw him fall, struck posed by the natives themselves to be the grand deposit of the far- | 
hy a poisoned arrow, in the unfortunate, but most interesting | lowing Niger, or Kowara!) he proposed to return to Europe; and | 
‘thrazzie of that chief against the Felatahs; a people of El Giber| how were his parting acknowledgments of the long hospitality he 
Guar, the mountains of the moon, in southern Africa. had received from the African people, answered by the Sheikh | 

Col. Denham closes the concluding page of his narrative with 


It isa singular fact, that there is no inhabited part of the New 
World so little known to the English reader, as our colonies in Nort); 
America. From the business letters, arriving occasionally from the 
ports of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and ewfoundland, and the 


this very lament. It strikes so home to the heart, speaking direct 
trom the heart, that, with a very slight alteration from the original 
translation there, it is presented here, as the most proper, because 


Tahr, the Shouaa Chief, who had been one of his last hosts!’ He | communications of emigrants, generally of the less educated orders 
took Col. Denham by the hand, ‘ And have you been neariy three of society, to their friends at home, has been obtained almost the 
years trom yourhome?” said he. ‘‘ Well may your sight be strained | whole stock of information we at present possess, on the subject of 





the truest inscription which could have been selected, to begin this 
































































~ \ have died! 
enterprise. He was easy, aflable,even playful in his sagest deducts is safe?” 
and most important communications ; in fact, he was loved, befe, It was on the 9th of June, 1828, that he breathed his last, in the 
his listeners bethought them how admirable the man must be, qo Government-House at Sierra Leone. aftera few days severe illness. 
had done what he so cureiessly recounted, | Young ashe was, he had completed his commission on earth ; for his 
In the autamn of 1822, he was selected by the British Gov@-! sun though yetin its early noon, had gone down in a glorious path 
ment to be the leader of an expedition, fitting out to penetrate Aft® | anda rich harvest of good works waved over it. ¥ 
from its northern shores at Tripoli, to the farthest possible po! The news when brought to England, did not find a father or a 
soutyward; but most especially with an eye to settling the great e@| mother to weep for a noble son,—whose growing fame was to re- 
tested questions concerning the position of the city of Timbuct} flect honour on their hoary heads, no more. They had been. many | 
and the <ource and course of the river Niger. [t was on the 18th ¥ years before, laid in their peacefaltombs. But his brother survived: \ 
November, 1822, that he and his party arrived at Tripoii: the bis elder in p: imogeniture ; and, as such, one who; from the time of 





with looking to the north, where all your thouglits must everbe! 1! countries so interesting in themselves, and so important to their po- 
see you are a Sultan—your presence is as pleasing to my eyes, as | 
little memorial: one purporting to relate the last jage of that brave | yonr speech is to my ear. My heart says, you are my friend. May } 
and eminent traveller’s own mortal existence; even like a humble | you die at your own tents, and in the arms of your kindred and peo- 
head-stone over his grave, till the nobler monument from his coun-| ple!’ “ Amen!” replied his smiling guest. not a little affected ; and 
try, displace it. ? they separated——to meet again, where “all the kindreds and people 
“Phis poor little substitute for a fitter thing, wotgd have been at-/ of the earth” will be gathered together, as ‘one fold under one 
tempted before. by the hand which now pays theheartfelt tribute, | divine shepherd !”’ A re 
had not an expectation been awakened, that it wasto have been) [nthe month of Junein the same year, namely 1825, in which 
ably executed, from a quarter amply qnalified by talents, and inti-! Col. Denham re-embarked at Tripoli for Europe, with Capt. Clap- 
mate knowledge of the tacts of the lamented subjest’s inost merito- | perton, the shipwright Hillman, and the Colonel's African servant 
rious career. But, as that has not been done, a person who knew | Columbus, with a little ark of African animals besides, which be had 
him well in his private life, from his almost infant boyhood to the | preserved alive, the whole party arrived safe in England. Ue had 
period of his indeed untimely death, would thus commemorate the | added also a yet more interesting specimen of the misjudged na- 
recollections of an early and lasting friendship. tives of the land he had lett; a youth from the remotest regions of 
Col. Dixon Denham was born of, what the Scottish phrase terms, | Mandara, who was presented to him there, to be sold asa slave. 
* genile blood,” but of retired and amiable parents; who led a hap-| He purchased the poor fellow, and in the same hour gave him his 
py life in the simplicity of their worthy pursuits, making themselves | freedom: but the grateful boy could not be prevailec on to leave 
revered as well as beloved by a small circle of estimable friends; | his benefactor. His name was Abdelahy; and though of a tribe of 
and educating, with true parental care, their two sons, their only | extreme wildness, he exhibited such quickness of intellect, as well as 
children; the youngest of whom, was Dixon, the subject of this} steadiness of attachment, that when Col. Denham took up his resi- 
memoir. Both did honour to their instructors as good scholars, | dence at the Albany in London, to prepare the narrative of his tra- 
with on early taste for several branches of the fine arts; but the! vels for publication, the writer of these recollections has seen Ab- 
youngest, animated and enterprising, soon showed a predilection | delahy seated by his master’s amanuensis, ambitiously copying the | 
ior tae army. Not merely because of the sound of the trumpet, or) written characters of the manuscript, though he did not then know 
the drum, the red coat, and the plume; or, which was more cou- | the language they cyphered; and also making ee ot 
sonant with his “after proof,” the perilous melee of “the gloriows | the nuvel objects around him, of no mean promise. Col. Denham 
battle-field ;” but, at the period we epeak of, War had changed its | did not suffer these germs of capacity to lie uncultured, and the boy | 
quartets from the old time-trod campaigns on neighbour lands, be- soon had every proper instruction, 
tween familiar belligerents on the dikes of Holland, the near fron | It is not necessary to dwell here on the particulars of the Narra- | 
tiers of France, or, perhaps, some river's pass in Germany. War/|tive, which our lamented traveller published in the month of Janu- 
had resumed its most ancient spirit of romantic adventare; had be-| ry, 1826. The book must have been eagerly sought by every rea- 
come again a career of chivalric knight-errantry ; and the young der of this periodical register of such men and their works; a regic- 
soldier, when putting on his iron helmet, and mouning his ¢ larger | ter dedicated to the military and naval talent of our country ; and, | 
gave the “ Hurrah!” for Gaul, or Spain, Egypt, or distant India !| as all have efficient proof therein, of the “ brave and good” in Col. | 
the Savannahs of the New Word, or the most burning deerts of the | Denham’s character, it could surprise none that he was again de- 
Old! : clared the chosen of Government, for the fulfilment of an object 
Dixon Denham traversed most of them, with his“ beaver up!”| which England badlong had at heart in the cause of humanity, as 
and his intelligent eye, as well as arm, trained to general servation | well as for the future honour of the country. To this effect, he was | 
while pursuing his military duty, took a good account af al, ‘Those | appointed Commissioner to Sierra Leone, to examine its shores and 
who served with him through the ever-renowned fields ofthe Penin-! islands; and thence to form plans for ameliorating the baneful in- 
sular war, can best attest this fact. How he wiled away th sleepless / fluence of the climate on European constitutions, while the demands 
hoties of their eager birouac, with his genuine kind gaiety if disposi- (of British philanthropy against the forced captivity of the unhappy 
tio; turning into Arabian-like tales and telling them, wat his ex-! naiives, continue to hold a protective station on their coast, 
cellent memory in historical knowledge suggested to him, the pro- Such was indeed a post of honour, fearful honour!—and its suc- 
vinces they were marching over. Here the Cid f nd the | ceeding distinction, that of being immediately named Resident- 
gorgeous Moors with mailed Christian knights, struggled mortal Governor of the Colony, was not less so; for, that it has ever been 
combat ! admiring emulation were the responses to thes} stories. | a command of the most imminent danger, proof after proof has 
But, & little onward, and the Morena mountains were potted out, | made, most sadly manifest. It is, in fact, placing the gallant man 
where his recollections of the parody-hero, of Cervantesind his) who becomes chief of that station--who must be the eye and 
faithfulpage Sancho, made the dark rocks around echo witithe lis- [wind of all,--as level to the first fire of the enemy; and when the 
teners’ laughter. _ feharge is sprung, which of the numerous and intrepid list bas not 
Young as he was then, every where that Denham moved.te evin- | fallen? 
ceda courage and judgment in enterprise, that might have fesaged | — If supposed knowledge of the climate, if easy conformity with the 
the future successful explorer of remote and perilous regio}; had | aborigines’ modes of living, (for to that Col. Denham always turned 
the observers thought of any thing then, but his frank googpature | his attention and adapted himself ;) if perfect confidence, from these 
and spottive moods. _ | circumstances, that African atmosphere possessed no perils for him, so 
He was one, also, at the battle of Waterloo. That cotlusive | inured had he been to all its influences during his wide, wide travels 
greatepoch for England, and the safety of the civilized woff, was | through its burning deserts, and along its steaming shores; if a jocund, 
iv like manner the end af his military vocation. He sheath¥ his | happy heart, happy in spreading comfort around him, from his coun- 
sword, and turned his steps, as ‘a man of peace,” ovef man f the 


| y trymen in the colony, to the rescued native black ; and sanguinely 
countries he had troddes with his mailed toot ; and he re-clered | putting forward his yet more promising plans. ready to be brought | 


the scene of past triumph, with a new species of delight; gteful| into immediate activity ;—if this sense of amply doing the duty he! 
feelings, as well as gratified curiosity in viewing museums andther) was sent out to perform, animating the natural strength of his fine 
note-worthy objects, for the hospitable joy with which he 


the | constitution, could have kept the warm blood unvenomed in that 
kind-hearted Englishman,” was often recognized and greet by | benevolent heart; could have preserved the bright health, which 


the inhabitants; whom his generous soul had never treat@ as| one hour glowed on that a cheek, and in the next was ex- 


onenian. | tinguished in livid paleness; if all this could have sufficed, to com- 
Indeed under all circumstances of his life, Denham showeo | pass with security the life of man in that colony, Denham would not 


ostentation in bis superior talents, no presumption in his passio ’* But the good, the brave, has indeed fallen! aud, who 


litical parent. A different fate has attended the West Indies. ‘There 
the light of science and literature has fallen so fully. that every 


jisland is seen rising out of the Gulf of Mexico, as distinctly as it 


some paltry jake, instead of the broad Atlantic, intervened; every 
rood of ground is iamiliar to us, in its formation, use, and capabill- 
ties, from the biue mountains of Jamaica, where the wild Maroon 
builds his village, like an eagle nestling in the cliff, to the low, moist 
plains of the coast, where disease, with his rod of scorpions, smiles 
grimly at the rod of iron, whieh the unconscious white man waves 
over the head of his black brother of huinanity. 

In those of America, tov, no longer endeared to us by that magi- 
cal pronoun, which stamps a value and an interest on everything 
to which it is applied,----the spirit of European adventure and intelli- 
gence has long been abroad. Literary description keeps pace even 
with the rising greatness of the cities, which sprang yp in the desert 
like mushrooms, to grow like oaks: and the majestic forests and 
green savannahs of the back settlements, have been subjected to 
the incursions of a hundred travellers, from the slow German, with 
his mineralogical hammer, to the mercurial Frenchman, who skips 
across the primeval wilderness, for the purpose of discovering the 
North-west passage, merely “ pour passer le temps.’’* 

The maritime colonies of Britain, in North America, have as vet 
held out temptations only to the mercantile adventurer, or the im- 
poverished emigrant; while every other known part of the New 
World has been the resort of the literary and scientific inquirer. 
Although, in so confined a space as ours, it will be difficult to give 
even a bird's-eye view of the immense countries, which as yet arc 
known to the many only by name, and in which they are interested 
only through the medium of three or four trading ports, we may 
be allowed to take the opportunity of the book mentioned above 
heing laid upon our tnble, to present some idea, at least of the phy- 
sical aspect of the region, and to offer. incidentally, some sugges- 
tions which may be the means of stimulating curiosity and awaken 
ing ambition in the adventurous. 

Prince Edward's Island, formerly called St. John’s Island, from 
the circumstance of its being discovered by Cabot, on the festival 
of that Saint, lies within the lattitudes of 40° and 47° 10’ north, 
and longitudes 62° and 65? west. Tis length is 140 miles; and al- 
though its breadth is, in some places, 34 miles, yet, owing to the va- 
rious intersections of the sea, there is no part of the island more 
than eight miles distant from the ebbing and flowing of the tide. 
Irom the sea, at no great distance, it appears like a large plain cover: 
ed with trees to the water's edge. On a nearer approach, some 
gentle hills are seen diversifying its aspect; while the bays and 
rivers stretching far into the interior, with bold headlands, and, scat- 
tered here and there, small villages and farms, confer a lively and 
agreeable character upon the scene. ‘This, although the most plea- 
sing, is the least striking and romuntic portion of the British mari- 
lime settlements. Surrounded and indented by the sea, and water- 
ed by numberless streams and rivers, its soil, favourable, {rom its 
composition, to vegetation, possesses a high degree ot fertility; and 
in process of time, when the trees still remaining, which even now 
are so reduced in number as to admit of only a very moderate ex- 
portation, are cut down, the whole island will probably present the 
appearance of one immense corn-field. I*s present forest produc- 
tions are the red and pitch pine, the spruce fir, the larch, the hen - 
lock tree, (which possesses the remarkable property of preserving 
iron inserted into it from corrosion, even when under water.) the 
beech, the sugar-maple, from which an excellent sugar is made, the 
birch, sometimes four feet in diameter, the oak, the elm, and the 
poplar. Among the wild fruits, the most remarkable are a species 
of cranberry, as large as an English cherry, and strawberries and 
raspberries, which grow in the utmost profusion. The grain (with 
the addition of Indian corn,t) and the productions of horticulture 
are nearly the same asin England, 

Previous to the year 1750, the greater part of the island appears 
to have been covered with forests of gigantic pine. At this period, 
one of those firestook place, which revolutionize, in so extraordina- 
ry a manner, the vegetable world of America. We have ourselves 
seen, on the hills of Scotland, a conflagration of the lofty whins, 
which usually clothe their sides; and this, especially when occurring 
at night, has always produced a striking, and sometimes a magnifi- 
cent effect. But we confess our inability to form any adequate con- 
ception of the grandeur of the picture, when the scene is an area, 
not of a hundred yards, but of some hundred miles; and when the 





* See the introductory part of Chateaubriand’s Voyage en Ame 
rique. 

t If Mr. Cobbett’s speculation turns out well, this will soon be 2 
common production of our English fields. 
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victims ef the furious element are not whin-bushes of six or eight 
feet at the tallest, but the loitiest pines of the New World, flinging 
the flames from the boiling tesin of their veins a hundred feet above 
the summit of the forest. 

On such occasions, a sudden roaring is heard in the woods. The 
affrighted inhabitants of the vicinity stare at each other in terror and 
amazement; yet endeavouring to persuade themselves that it is only 
the voice of thunder bursting upon their startled ear, with a thrent 
which may never be fulfilled. The next moment they are undeceived; 
for the wind, gathering into a tempest, breaks upou their heads, and 
rushing to the scene ot action, like a demon called up by the incanta- 
tions of the spirits of the forest; then, rising in every turin the imagina- 
tion can conceive, of tower, and dome, and column—a city of awful 
shadows=-the dense smoke ascends to heaven. The air is darkened ; 
the whole horizon is obscured; blackness, and gloom, aud horror, are 
above and around: the breath comes thick; the atmosphere is In- 
capable of supplying the lungs with wholesome gas; tue birds oi 


forest rushes instinctively from his ancient lair, and seeks for refuge 
in new countries, or for an easier death in the sea: man himselt for- 
sakes the habitation of his family, and the graves of his dead ;—but 
not now in darkness—not now in the shadow of death; for the 
clouds have been rent asunder, torn into invisible a by 
the winds from the four corners of the earth, or swallowed up by the 
flames that rise like a furious tide into the fields of air, affrighting the 
night—ifit be night—and outshining the sun, if it be day. 

in Miramichi, so late as the October of 1825, a conflagration of this 
‘description occurred, in which 500 persons perished. Even the dis- 
tant rivers were so much affected by the large bodies ot flaming tim- 
ber carried into them by the hurricane, that salmon and other fish 
leaped from the disturbed and heated waters to the land, and 
were afterwards seen strewing the shores to a considerable distance. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that in places thus laid waste by 
fire, the original race of trees is never renewed, but in its stead new 
tribes and families, of stinted growth and inferior value, spring up 
amidst the ruins. In Prince Edward’s Island the tracks of the an- 
cient pine forests are crowded with white birches, spruce-firs, pop- 
lars, and wild cherry trees, the largest of which are from ten to 
twelve inches in diameter. This curious process has also been per- 
formed by nature on the banks of the Slave Lake, which Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie informs us are now covered with poplar instead of 
the spruce and birch of earlier years, the former tree having never 
been near the spot till after the fire. 

In some parts of the world, burning is successfully resorted to as a 
means of relieving and fertilizing the soi! ; a fact which would seem 
to be inconsistent with the one we have just mentioned, that the 
second growth of trees is invariably inferior in size and value to the 
first. The failure of the corn crops in such places is accounted tor 
by Mr. M’Gregor by the succession of tull weeds, which instanta- 
neously spring up and devour the sap of the earth; but this is not 
sufficient to explain the deterioration which takes place ia the larger 
members of the vegetable kingdom. 

Among the wild animals of this island are bears, foxes, hares, mar- 
tens, musk-rats, otters, minks, squirrels, weasels and ermines. The 
walrus was formerly a frequent visitor, and yielded a considerable 
og to the inhabitants in oil and ivory ; but for the last thirty years 

e has left of so perilous a custom, und is now rarely to be seen 
in nearer vicinity to the crowded haunts of man than the Magdalene 





The Alhion. 


frowning at indomitable barrier, when it meets the waters of the Pa- 
cific. The beauty and grandeur of these eternal forests are abso- 
lutely oppressive to the imagination. In autumn, more especially, the 
rich green, which before exhibited only a variety of shade, is trans- 
formed in the course of a few frosty nights, into every possibletint 
of scarlet, violet, blue, brown, crimson, and glittering yellow. The 
tir tribe alone, in the midst of these splendid metamorphoses, retain l 
their tanereal green, withstanding the temptations of the season, like 
a band of stern yet despairing patriots, amidst the corruption of their 
country, 

Nawrounpianp shall be the next outline in our pancrama, passing 
over the more familiar scenes of Canada. This large island lies 
nearer to Europe than either the American continent or islands. Its | 
configuration is wild and rugged, and it is indented with deep bays, | 





stream, meet on its banks with the waters from the frozen regions, 


-of Newfoundland with perpetual fog. Its climate contrary to the 
' general opinion, ishy no means unusually severe ; neither is it cov- 


delighted to clothe the wilderness of the interior, Atthe breaking 
up of winter, the weather is peculiarly disagreeable ; the large fields 
of ice, that are carried along the coast, by northerly streams and cur- 
rents, from the hyperborean fields where they are formed, briug 
with them the intense cold of the Pole, as if to retard the progress 
of the seasons. ‘hese, however, speedily pass away, and with them 
their effects; anda warm summer succeeding, ripens every fruit that 
is grown in England. ‘The interior is intersected with rivers and 
on the banks of which, but nowhere else, poplars, birches, and 
spruce-firs grow. Granite is the base of the soil; and schistus, red 
sandstone, quartz, gypsum, and limestone, Jpredominate on the sur- 
face. The general structure of the soil is rocky, with numerous 
tracks of moss, and resembles strongly,as Mr M’Gregor thinks, that 
of the Western Highlands of Scotland. 

Lazrapor is more intimately connected with Newfoundland than 
with any part of North America, in consequence of the fisheries 
carried on in its harbours. ‘This vast conntry is equal in extent to 
the British isles, France, Spain, and Germany put together ; and yet 
does not contain a thousand inhabitants. Small scraggy poplars, 
stunted firs, birch, and willows, are its trees ; and these are found 
thinly scattered, only in the southern parts. Small herbs and grass, 
in sheltered places, and some varieties of moss and lichen, are the 
— other efforts at vegetation which Lenumbed nature is capable of 
making. 

The shivering savage wanders in lonely wretchedness over these 
tremendous gvastes, where the rock, the swamp, and the sullen lake, 
are the only objects which can relieve the eye in a region of silent 
and indomitable sterrility. The bear, the wolf, the fox, and the bea- 
ver, share the wild domain with man; but even these are few in 
number, and, like the human savage, linger chiefly about the coasts, 
where the voice of the ocean, as it breaks in thunder upon the cliffs, 
disturbs the more awful silence of dead nature. 

The book to which we are in part indebted for the foundation 
of this short article, in the absence of more complete information, 
will be found useful. Except in the chapter relating to Climate, how- 
ever, it is carelessly written, and upon the whole very ens 
puttogether. From that chapter we extract a few passages, whic 
will convey a favouarable idea of the author’s talents :— 





Islands. 
The general aspect of the country is net unlike that of England. 
The population is composed principally of English, Scotch, and 


| “In June, July, and August, the weather is excessively hot, some- 
| times as hot as inthe West Indies, the mercury being 80” to 90° Fab- 
{renheit. Showers from the south-west, sometimes accom panied 


rivers, and creeks. ‘I'he tropical currents brought along by the gulf | 


Irish; but a few of the aboriginal Indians are still seen paddling; with thunder and lightning, occur during these nonth, about once 
along in their cane canoes, and remind the ,passer by, surrounded | every week, or in every ten days time, which generally shift 
with his family and countrymen, that he is 2000 miles from tke, the wind to the north-west, and produce for a short time an agree- 





father-land. 

Cape Breton is bounded by the Atlantic ocean, the guif of St. 
Lawrence, and Nova Scotia; from the last of which it is separated 
by the gut of Camo. ‘The aspect of this island is strikingly dissimi- 
lar to that of Prince Edward's. The coas. on the north and north- 
west is fortified against intrusion by a natural bulwark of rocks, 
rising in many instances almost perpendicular from the gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The Atlantic shores are broken, rugged, oan repulsive 
in appearance, but indented with rivers and bays, while the dense | 
fogs hanging over those iron clitfs make the island appear to the | 
fanciful mariner like the abode of some potent sorcerer, who deals 
in storms and shipwrecks.-—- 


‘« Land of the tempest and the flood, 
Land ot brown heath and shaggy wood.” 


Tis interior fulfils to the letter the promise of its external aspect. | 
The rock, the forest, and the inhospitable mountain, are the only 
diversities on its surface; with here and there a patch of cleared 
Jand, a settler’s farm, and, on the coasts, atown or a village. The | 
natural productions are the same as at Prince Edward's. ‘The popu- 
lation consists principally of Scotch and Acadian French. with a} 
few English, Irish, Jerseymen, and Dutch. Some Mic-mac Indians | 
wander among the mountains, and meet in the summer at the eas- | 
tern branch of the Bras d’Or, a river, or rather sea-lake, which en- 
ters from the Atlantic, and nearly cuts the island in two. 

Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince Edward's, and New Bruns- 
Wwick—which originally belonged to the province of Nova Scotia, 
were separated from it in 1770 and 1783; and although Cape Bre- 
ton has been lately re-annexed (in 1820), we follow tho «rrange- 
ment of our author in considering them as separate countries. The 
length of Nova Scotia is 320 miles, and its average breadth 70 
miles. Deducting one-third of its whole superficies for lakes, rivers, 
Kc. it possesses five millions of acres capable of cultivation, a great 
proportion of which is still vacant, and in the hands of the crown. 
The land is nowhere high, and the cliffs are seldom steep; but on 
the Atlantic side, the general aspect appears to be barren and stony. 
Innumerable rocks and islands crowd abont the shores, conferring | 
in many places upon the scenery much of the picturesque and the 
beautiful. The prejudices which infected both the French and} 
English against this fine country, arising probably from the first ap} 
pearance of the land from the Atlantic, which is by no means in-| 
Viting, retarded unusually long its colonization. It is now, however, 
one of our principal possessions in North America; and as it be-| 
comes gradually better known, will become the chief focus of our 
American emigration. It already exchanges, to a considerable 
amount with the mother country, receiving manufactures of all 
sorts for timber, fish, oil, and furs. His Majesty’s dock yard at Ha- 
lifax is said to be the most respectable establishment of the kind out 
of England. The island boasts also of a chartered university, and 
several excellent schools. 

_ New Brunswick.—This province extends from the river St. Croix, 
the boundary line of the United States, to the Bay de Chaleur, and 
the river Restigouche, which divides it from Canada. New Bruns- 
Wick is one vast forest. Man wanders like a dwarf among the giants 
of the wood; his pigmy efforts at destruction possessing scarcely any 
effect upon the magnificent mass. ‘Trees are everywhere; they hide 
the land from the sun; they invade even the empire of the waters 
flinging their majestic branches far over the lakes and streams 
which glide lowly at their feet, as if under the protection and vas- 
salage of the furest king. The mighty line of woods is broken only 
jor a moment by the St Lawrence ; for it recommences on the oppo- 
site bank, sweeps over half a world, and only terminates, abrupt and 











| 





able coolness. 

*“« The nights at this season exceed in splendour the most beautiful 
onesin Europe. ‘To pourtray them with accurate justness, would 
require more than any language could accomplish, or any pencil but 
that of imagination could execute. The air, notwithstanding the 
preceding day, is always pure; the sea generally unruffled, and its 
surface one vast mirror, refiecting with precision every visual object, 
either in the heavens or on the earth. The moon shines with a soft, 
silver-like brilliancy, and during her retirement the stars resume the 
most splendid effulgence. Fishes of various species sport on the 
water. The singular notes of whip-poor-will is heard from the 
woods: the fire-fly floats on the air, oscillating its vivid sparks: and 
where the hand of man has subdued the forrest, and laid the ground 
under the control of husbandry, may be heard the voice of the milk- 
maid, or, the ‘ drowsy tinklings of the distant fold.’ In another di- 
rection may often be seen the light of the birch torch, which the 
Mick-mack ludian uses in the prow of his canoe, while engaged 
with bis spear in fishing. ” ' y 

“ A phenomenon appears frequently in the winter, known here 
by the appellation of Silver Frost. When a fine misty rain takes 
place, with the wind at the east or north-east, the frost not being 
sufficiently keen to congea! the rain until it falls. but at the moment 
it rests on any substance, it adheres, and freezes, incrusting every 
tree, shrub, and whatever else is exposed to the weather with ice. 


''The forest assumes, in consequence, the most magnificent splen- 


dour, and continues in this state until it thaws, or until the icy shell 
is shaken off by the winds. The woods, while in this state, espe- 
cially if the sun shine, exhibit the most brilliant ‘appearance. Eve- 
ry tree is loaded as with a natural production of silver spangles, 
and there is not probably any thing in the appearance of nature 
that would more effectually baffle the powers of a landscape 
painter. “— ' 

“That brilliant phenomenon, Aurora Borealis, appears at all sea- 
sons, and in various forms. At one time faintly, in distant rays of 
light, at another it assumes the appearances of bright floating stand- 
ards, but more frequently, in the form of a broad crescent of light, 
With its extremities touching the horizon, and the inner line strongly 
marked; the space within it being much darker than any other part 
of the heavens. Its brilliancy in this form is truly beautiful; and 
after retaining this appeerance a short time, it generally transforms 
into magnificent columns of light which move majestically from the 
horizon towards the zenith, until after having lighted the firmament 
withthe most luminous colours, it suddenly vanishes; but soon re- 
a, and again vanishes, and 30 continues to fade, re-appear, and 
change infinitely, until its brilliancy intermingles and fills the atmos- 
phere, and then insensibly disappears altogether.” 


Cye Army. 
NEW DRESS REGULATIONS. 


Horse Guards, 10th February, 1829. 

The King having been pleased to approve of an alteration in the 
dress and appointments of the officers and men of the Infantry, the 
following regulations are published for general information and 
guidance :— 

In future all officers of infantry are to wear a coatee without lap- 
pels, the buttons to be placed in rows of fives, or at equal distances, 
as now placed on the respective uniforms of regiments—the width 
hetween the buttons being three inches at top, and two and a half 
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ing the breadth and quality of each (without interfering with ‘the 
particular regimental pattern) have been approved by his Majesty, 


Regiments now wearing embroidery to be allowed fo retain it. 
The epaulettes to be of the same pattern throughout Tofantry 
two being worn by every officer, and the distinctionof ranks to be 


in the progressive sizes of the button, and in the devices: the stripe 
upon the strap of the epaulettes of Captains and subaltern to vary 
according tu the colour of the regimental facing. ‘The strap of the 
epauleties of field-Officers to be without stripe. ‘fhe epaulettes of 
Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors to have the distinction of devices 
» shewn upon the patterns. Those of full Colonels to unite these 
evices, 

The blue grey trousers now worn by the Infantry, to be discop- 
tinued, and trousers of the Oxford mixture to Ut adopted in place of 
them, for officers and men. s 


A forage cap, as described in the mangin*, to be worn at all times 


carried down by the influence of the winds ; anc hence the two ef- | by officers with the great coat, on or o parades, and no other cap 
strong wing start affrighted from their cover, and outsail the smoke, | fects of evaporation and condensation which cover the rude coasts | or head-dress to be allowed with regimentals, 
while the weaker fall suffocated to the earth ; the wild beast of the | 


: eS t xcept the chaco. An 
oil-skin cover is permitted over the forage cap in bad weather. 
I'he chaco to be the same throughout the Tafentry, Highland end 


Jered with those interminable forests with which the imagination bas | Rifle Regiments excepted ; the Fusileers wearing it at stations where 


they are not required to wear the bear-skin cap, with a grenade to 
mark the distinction. The feather to be white for the Grenadiers 
and battalions; the Light Infantry green, as before. 

The officers of Infantry Regiments serving at the undermentioned 
stations are permitted to wear a plain shell jacket, with the regimen- 
tal facing and button. his jacket to be uniform for the Iniantry, 
at the stations where it is allowed to be worn, viz. : 

East Indies—Ceylon—Cape of Good Hope. 

Mauritius—West Indies—Gibraltar—Mediterranean. 

Epaulettes are not to be worn on any uniforin over wings. 

Field officers of Fusileers, and Light Intantry and Rifle Corps, es 
a distinction, to wear epaulettes only. 

All braided great coats are positively forbidden, but each officer 
of Infautry isto be provided witha plain blue regimental great coat. 
ofan unitorm pattern approved with the regimental button, and a 
small gold or silver cord on each shoulder, to be worn with sash and 
cross belt over it, on all common occasions, in quarters, or in the 
field, at ordinary drills, &c., the uniform being reserved for occa- 
sions of parade and duty. Kach officer is permitted to exercise his 
option in supplying himself with the cloak established by regula- 
tion. 

Paymasters and Surgeons to wear the uniform of their respective 
regiments (the sash excepted) with the epaulettes of their respective 
ranks, and cocked hats. 

The unattached pnitorm to be the same for officers on half-pay— 
the head dress 4 cocked hat and stand-up feather. 

Patterns of all articles above-mentioned have been sealed and de- 
posited at the ollice of Consolidated Boards, 21, Spring-gardens. 

The General Commanding-in-Chiet leaves it to the convenience 
of officers who are already provided with uniforms, to make these 


| alterations in their dress and appoiatment within twelve months from 


the date of this Order, with the exception of half-pay officers, who 
are permitted to wear out their present dress. 

Otlicers whose appointments take place subsequently to this date, 
are to conform to these regulations. 

The alterations in the dress of the men of the Infantry regiments 
isto take place from the 25th Dec. 1829, with the exception of 
regiments in India and America, in which it will take effect from 
the 25th Dec. 1830. 

The alteration in the chacos for the men is to be made at the pe- 
riod when new supplies are required by the respective regiments. 

No aiteration is to take place in the jackets worn by the officers 
and men of Highland regiments, except in the sleeve, which is to be 
made to corespond with that of the regiments of Infantry generally. 
The jackets of Rifle regiments are to remain as at present. 

The option given to Officers of Infantry in the bock of Dress Re- 
gulations to appear at. bis Majesty’s Levees in trousers and ancle 
boots is eancelled, and in future they wear shoes and ‘stockings, as 
at Drawing-rooms, with the exception of those belonging to High- 
land and Rifle regiments. 

By command of the Right Hon. General Lord Bill, 
Commanding-in-Chief, 
H. TAYLOR, Adjutant-General. 

* 'The following is the marginal note referred to :— 

For Light Infantry—Green, with a band of the colour of the 
facing of the regiment. 

Regiment wearing green facings to have a red band. 

For Ritle Regiments—Dark Green. 

For Regiments wearing blue facing—Blue, with red band. 

For other Regiments of the Line—Blue, with a band of the colonr 
of the facing. 
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TALE OF AN ARTIST IN ITALY. 


[We comply with the request of a friend to re-publish the follow- 
ing brilliant article from Blackwood’s Magazine; taking the liberty, 
however, to Omit several passages which appeared too highly 
coloured. } 

“The boy shall be called Annibal!” exclaimed Walstein, a young 
painter resident in Nuremborg, as he snatched his sleeping first-born 
from the mother’s arms, and strained him with rapturous delight to 
his bosom. The infant, roused by this sudden change of position. 
opened a pair of large blue eyes upon the happy father, and screamed 
with terror in his vehement embrace. ‘ Give me the boy, Wal- 
stein!’ exclaimed the anxious mother, as she kastily extricated the 
frightened infant from her husband’s arms. ‘‘ You men are misera- 





ble nurses, and should never touch an infant under twelve months 
old.” ‘The little fellow nestled in her arms, reposed his cherub- 
head upon her bosom, and in a few seconds was asleep again. 

* But why attach such importance to a name ?” resumed his wife. 
“How many men have worn distinguished names, and disgraced 
them by vice and folly. “ But seriously, Walstein !—if this dear little 
fellow must be called after a great painter, why not choose the mu- 
sical and gentle name of him whom you call the prince of painters, 





| glorious and inspiring name?” 


and never mention without impassioned and devout enthusiasm ?” 
| «Hah! my beloved Amelia!” cried the painter, embracing her, 
“TE could almost kneel and worship you for the glorious thought. 
You mean that exalted being, that angel in the guise of man, who 
appeared for a short season on earth to adorn his country and im- 
prove mankind ;—you mean the sainted and immortal Raffaele,” 

“Of whom else could I speak with such veneration?” replied the 
pleased and agitated Amelia. 

Angelic spirit!’ exclaimed the enthusiastic Walstein, with up- 
raised eyes and folded bands, “ wilt thou pardon the presumption 
of an humble votary, who dares to dignify his first-born with thy 

“ Angels frown not on those who love them,” said his smiling 
wife, as she approached the cradle of her sleeping infant. She 
breathed a mother’s gentle kiss upon his white forehead, and whis- 
pered, with tearful emotion, ‘‘ Dear innocent! thy name is Raf- 
faelle.” 





On the following morning, Walstein was early at his easel, and 
so deeply absorbed in his work, that he was unconscious of the pre- 
sence of his wife, who opened and searched, successively all the 





inches at bottom. The uniforms which are now plain, to have lace | drawers of his writing-desk. As she closed@the last, she exclaimed 
on the cape, cuff, and skirts—patterns of gold and silver lace, shew- with a deep sigh, “Alas! there is not even acoppercoin. What 
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will-beéome of us?” ‘Then approaching thovedsel: “Dear Leonar- 


do! excuSe my intcrruption,” said she, * but L must ask you one 
question. Have you mo money?’ Without raising his eyes from 
the eanvass, the artist replied, “ Ne. dear wile! nota penny; but 

cel picture will be finished in a very iow days; and, if 
sold for a ‘hied of its value, will yield®s twenty ducets.” 

“ But meanwhile,” said Amelia, “we have ueither food nor 
means to procure any.”’ . 

Eagerly pursuing bis work, the painter replied, ‘‘ Why not pledge 
something at the pawnbrekers 2?” 

“Alas!” cried his wile, “‘what.can we pledge? Every article of 
clothing and furniture, save those of immediate necessity, has been 
fongsince pledged.” 

* “ Every thing?” said the painter, pausing to reflect. ‘“ No, Ame- 
Tia, there hangs a g@od coat of mine. Take it, and let it give secu- 
rity for usa few days.” 

“ But consider a moment,Walstein !’ said Amelia impatiently ; “ it 
is your only coat, and it we pledge it you will be a prisoner for 
Want of decent clotlithg to go out in. 
pledge any thing? Have you not two fine pictures in your bed- 
room, for which you have refused sums that would have supported 
us for a twelvemonth ; and has not every article of domestic com- 
fort been sacrificed that you might preserve these pictures? Surely, 
Walstein! when the support, nay, the very existence, of your wile 
and child are at stake, you will not hesitate to make the sacrifice?” 

The painter paused amoment, and but a moment, in painful em- 
barrassment ; then, bastily leaving the room, he soon returned with 
the two pictures, placed them against the wall, and gazed upon them 
jong in silence. His cheeks and forehead were gradually flushed 
with crimson, his clear grey eye sparkled with unusual fire, and the 
pride of conscious talent lighted up his fine features into glowing and 
eloquent expression ; but suddenly his smooth and open brow col- 
-lapsed into furrows, his eyes were suffused with tears, and his lips for- 
cibly compressed. “On, my Amelia!” he at length exclaimed, in 
sorrow too great to be controlled, “ must [ then relinquish for ever 
these beloved pictures, which cost me such intensity ot thought and 
labour?) Must [abandon to some tasteless, heartiess piciare-monger 
these proudest trophies of my pencil, which I shall never surpass, and 
probably never equal ?”’ 

“My beloved husband!’ replied the weeping Amelia, “ do con- 
trol yourself. The sacrifice is great, but it is in compliance with a 
sacred duty, and the recoilection will be sweet and svothing to you 
in after-life.”’ 

“ Behold my Amelia!” said he, with returning enthusiasm, “that 
nee and high-minded Arria, giving to her busband the fatal steel 
which has pierced her tender bosom. How eloquent herlook and 
gesture! Do they not say, ‘ Petus! it is not painful?’ and do not 
the calm and settled purpose, the affectionate and high excitement, 
so finely blended in her features, surpass all power of langnage ? 
And now observe, Amelia, that other beautions form, reclining in 
portent grace and self-oblivion, a penitent and weeping Magdalen. 

der fine eyes downcast and dim with tears— ber long unbraided hair 
flowing in glossy luxuriance over the shoulders and bosom—her 
beatiful hands folded in prayer. With that picture is connected 
the remembrance of a generous and superlatively lovely woman 
whom I knew in Florence, and in the perfect features of the Magda- 
Jen you see her portrait, painted from recollection. Atthat time I 
was largely indebted to her patronage, and gratitude forbids me to 
part with this picture at any price.’’ 

‘ Keep it then !’’ retorted the roused Amelia with biterness, “ and 
let your wife and child perish with hunger, while you gaze upon the 
nated preatine of your Italian syren, once too probably your mis- 

ress. 

“My mistress !” exclaimed the astonished painter with angry en- 
ergy; ‘never, Amelia! Your suspicions are false, and do me and 
that admirable woman gross injustice.’ With these words he seized 
the pictures, and hastened {rom the apartment. “ Where are you 
going, Walstein ?”’ called after himthe repentant wife. ‘“ To sell 
both the pictures,” he shouted, and rushed into the street. 

[An unsuccessful negotiation with a mercenary picture dealer 
brought him again in agony to the street. } 

** Alas!’ continued he, musing, “ how wretched is the lot of an 
artist ip this world! His existence is a continued struggle with dif- 
ficulties of every kind—with the bitterest deprivations ; with the 
stings of poverty and neglect; and, worst of all, with the malice 
and detraction of his competitors in art. Like the prophets of old, 
a painter obtains, during life, no credit in his own country ; and the 
inost valuabiexportion of his existence, which, to other men, is ape- 
riod of rewarding lnbour, is passed by the wretched artist in exhaust- 
ing efforts of body and mind, and in sacrificing his better judgment 
to the whims of collectors and the sordid views of dealers. What 
shall { do ?” exclaimed the miserable youth. “ Shall I return home 
as penniless as I leftit ? No! I cannot endure the distress of my 
poor wife, and the cries of that sweet nursiing, whose sustenance 
depends upon her health and comfort. Almighty Father look down 
upon me with compassion and relief before I utterly despair.” 

At this moment a musical voice behind him called out, “ Signor 
Veonardo !” Turning back with surprise, he beheld a young female 
beckoning to him from the door of a large hotel. - Is it possible ?” 
exclaimed he, hastening to her. ‘You here, Gabriela? How is 


trom her favourite attendant. 
- delay.’ 


7) 


Do announce me, Gabriela, without 


fair-one. ‘‘ Who told youthat my mistress was in Nuremburg. 
and trembling lips showed how deeply he was disappointed. “1 


file dechambre. ‘ The Signorais in this 


? 
What impatient men you painters are!” exclaimed the langhing | Magdalen, but simply Cecilia G. as she sits before you. 








there is magic in that picture: but you would never have achieved 
such a face and form as your Arria, had you not lived in Italy, and 
studied the majestic beauty of the Roman woman. [I congratulate 
you sincerely upon this great and obvious improvement Certain- 
iy thispicture surpasses all that you accomplished in Italy.” 

“Excuse me, Signora,” repliedthe painter, “ if I presume to dif- 
fer from you. I painted one picture in Florence, which If class above 
all subsequent efforts—I mean the Venus Anadyomene.” At these 
words a deep blush overspread the fine features of the Signora. 
She madean efiort to speak, but hesitated; and Walstein, whose 
eyes were earnestly fixed upon his picture, resumed,—** theform and 
features of Arriaare a composition of my own, and painted entirely 
from ideal conceptions; but the Venus,” continued he blushing in his 
turn, “was taken from a reality of splended and almost superhu- 
jman beauty. Poets prize those compositions which are founded in 
nature and ennobled by art far above the mere imagative in poetry, 
and the same rule applies to the sister-art of painting. Thus, Dante 
and Michel Angelo, Ariosto and Titian, Tasso aud Raffaele, were 





prove their profound knowledge of human and externa: nature, and, 
at the same time, their deep and comprehensive sympathy. How 
greatly would ail the arts benefit were the votaries of each in more 
intimate communion; but it is the calamity and curse of fine art that 
its disciples too often want bread. The fear of destitution fosters a 
mean spirit of detraction, and divides those kindred minds, which 
were intended to develope and improve each other”’— 

«* But, my good Leonardo!” interposed the laughing Cecilia. 
“‘what means this excursive rhapsody,—this misanthropic display 
of the shades and blemishes of your profession? Cheer up,1 pray 
you, and show me the other picture.” 

“ Signora!’”’ replied the painter, in great and obvious embar- 
rassment, “you mustexcuse me. I cannot, dare not, shew you that 
picture 

“Hah! There issome mystery connected with it!’ exclaimed 
the Signora. 

“There is a mystery,” replied Walstein, ‘‘and one which nearly 
concerns you,” 

“Me, Leonardo!” exclaimed the excited Italian ; ‘then I must 
and will see it,” 

“ On condition only that you pardon my presumption,” said the 
young artist as he placed the penitent Magdalen beiore her, and her 
own exquisite form and features flashed upon the astonished Cecelia. 
“Gracious Heaven! it is myself!” exclaimed the tovely singer, 
while her fine countenance was suddenly flushed with anger and 
amazement. ‘It ismy very self,” she repeated, as she compared 
her features ina mirror with those of the prostrate Magdalen. * Leo 
nardo!”’ she continued, with trembling vehemence, “‘ why did you 
paint me in that unveiled and metricious form? Why asa Magdalen ? 
How conld you accomplish it?’ Tears of indignation rolled down 
her cheeks, and impeded farther utterance. ‘‘ Pardon me, lovely 
Signora!’’ exclaimed Walstien, “if I dared to borrow the most perfect 
of Nature’s works to illustrate a popular subject. Your unrivalled 
features were engraven on my memory, and the ardent imagination 
ofa young artist easily supplied those beauties which your unaffect- 
ed modesty concealed. Have not painters, too, a professional and 
inherent right to avail themselves of every beautitul object in art 
and nature? And where could I find a model so perfect, a com- 
bination of form and feature so exquisite and rare, as that I have 
dared to employ ?” 

“ Leonardo!’ exclaimed the angry Signora, with an incredulous 
shake of her beautiful head. ‘“ that resemblance is too accurate to be 
the work of memory and imagination. But you may yet have cause 
to rne this boldness. The just anger of an insulted woman is not to 
be sonthed down by flattery and my friend the Earl of ©. will call 
to severe account the man who has dared to expose me to public de- 
rision ag a Magdalen. No, Leonardo! 1 deny that any artist is pri- 
vileged to trample upon the feelings of others; and if you would 
avoid my enduring hatred, and the active vengeance ot Lord C., 
you will not hesitate to make the only reparation in your power.” 

‘Name your conditions, Sigrora!” replied Walstien, whose 
consternation had rapidly subsided, as he observed a_ lurking 
smile on the cheek of Cecilia, which disarmed her language of its 
terrors. 

“You must relinquish, at your own price, both these pictures,’ 
she. ‘Onno other terms can you ever hope for mercy. ' 

“Then I am pardoned,” replied the painter. ‘ [I abandon 
unconditionally to you and the tasteful Lord C. two piciures, 
which the sordid traders of Nuremburgh are unworthy to pos- 
sess.” 

The Signora opened her writing desk, and put a heavy purse of 
gold into the painter’shands. “ ‘This is on account only, Leonardo,” 
said she; “it isall I can at present command; but in a few days I 
shall see Lord C., who is now in Lansane, and surprise him with 
these admirable pictures. He often speaksof you with warm 
regard, and his fine taste and boundless liberality are well known 
to you.” 


’ 


, 


said 





“| have indeed good reason to recollect them,” replied the grate- | 





But where is the necessity to/ respectfully animated by the same spirit; and the compositions |fore in Naples, and was no secret in Florence. 
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mend him to the fair sex; but with instinctive delicacy he devoted 
himse't with fervent, exclusive, and long-enduring attachment to 
Cecilia G.. the most impassioned and intellectual singer Tn Italy ; 
and, in personal and ental fascinations, the Aspacia of her time. 
From her father, an eminent physician in Bologna, she had derived 
a comprehensive and masculine ecucation; and trom a Roman 
mother, the majestic proportions, the classic profile, and the impo- 
sing gesture, which distinguish the daughters of the “ Eternal City.” 
While yet a child, she had developed a striking taste and a talent for 
music; and, under judicious discipline, her voice matured with ber 
growth into a power and pathos which thrilled every listener. Ter 
upper tones were defective, but the middle and lower notes which 
composed her natural voice, were unparalleled in depth and rich- 
ness ; and her exquisite tasie taught her to shun al! needless decora- 
tion, and to rely solely upon the effect of those firm, emphatic, and 
long-drawn notes, which the [talians call “ Portamento di vobe.” 

The tender connexion which existed between the English noble- 
man and the highly-gifted Cecilia had commenced some years be- 
A conviction of the 
general worthlessness of Italian busbaids, and a due sense of her 
own mers, had early established in her mind a determination never 
to relinguish berfree-agency; and she had reached the mature age of 
five-ani twen'y without experiencing a sentiment more impassioned 
than friendship, when Lord C., enthralled by the dramatic pathos of her 
performance in serious operas, sought her acquaintance. Theinimitable 
truth and force of her singing, the classic elegance of her deport- 
ment, had led him to expect an accomplished and high-minded 
femate ; but he discovered in her what be had never yet seen com- 
bined in woman: aripe and well-regulated understanding; exqui- 
site discrimination; a command of ancient and modern languages ; 
a boundless opulence of thought, diction, and imagery; and, to 
crown all, a countenance beaming with thet transparency of soul 
which no beauty can equal, and a deportment, dignified, graceful, 
and full of womanly fecling and fascination. ‘The exierna! cold- 
ness and reserve of Lord C., and the somewhat rigid discipline he 
had hitherto exercised over his feelings, melted instantaneously be- 
fore this constellation of attractions. His wonted taciturnity gave 
way to an impassioned and overflowing eloquence; his visit insen- 
sibly extended to several hours, and he left this Italian syren, more 
deeply entangled in her spells than he was conscious of it at the 
moment. The following and each succeeding day brougbt a repe- 
tition of his visits; congenial tastes and pursuits rapidly matured 
their mutual prepossession into a warmer ‘erling; and the beautiful 
Cecilia, cherishing some romantic visivus of the golden days ot 
Pericles and Aspasia, consented to embellisi: the home and existence 
of the enamoured earl. me 

A professional engagement brought the Signora some years after- 
wards to Fiorence, where sbe was joined by the earl on his return 
from a stay of three months in England. About this period he be- 
came acquainted with Walstein, and found so much to admire in 
the man as well as in the artist, that he gave the young painter a 
general invitation to his table, and purchased his works with a libe- 
rality which enabled Walstein to pursue his professional studies 
with increased facility and success. 

The young artist was painting one morning a Psyche, gazing on 
the sieeping God of Love, and was so deeply absorbed in his work, 
that he observed not the entrance of Lord C., who approached the 
easel, and gazed upon the picture for some time in silence. “ Wal- 
stein,” said he at length, “that design is poetical and spirited, but 
the carnation tints of your Psyche are intolerably cold and lifeless. 
How is it that you, who succeed in ali other sulyjects, should fail so 
totally in pourtraying the charms of women? You have surely 
drawn the female figure from plaster and marble only. Tell me, 
honestly, did you never study professionally the unveiled propor- 
tions ot a beantiful woman ?” 

A momentary blush darkened the cheek and brow of the young 
artist, andthe pride of conscious purity flashed in his fine eyes, as 
he firmly answered, “ Never! It is not essential to success in the 
nobler departments of fine art. Nay, more, my lord! I have 
pledged my faith to an innocent and lovely girl in Germany, and 1 
am proud to say that my highest ambition is to meet her at the altar 
as unsullied in mind and person as she is herselt.” 

“ Most virtuous of all modern Quix: ‘es,’ exclaimed the less ro- 
mantic and laughing Earl, “If admire your heroism; but you must 
exeuse me if Lassert that you will never succeed as an historical 
printer until you step down from your stills. A fine woman is the 
gem and masterpiece of Nature; and believe me, Walstein, it is a 
delusion or a dream fo expect that copying from statues and paint- 
ings will enable you to give life and character to the finest object in 
creation ;—it would be far easier for a poet to describe the passion 
of love without any experience of it.’”” The young artist stood 
silent and disconceried, and the Earl continued. ‘I have long 
wished that you should paint for me a Venus rising from the sea ; 
but your tame execution of the Psyche convinces me that, at pre- 
sent. you would utterly fail in the attempt.” 

This remark roused all the professional pride of Walstein, who 
replied, with some asperity, ‘‘ My attempt would probably convince 





ful artist ; “but for these two pictures your generosity bas already ; your Lordship of the contrary.” 


overpaid me,” 


“The Venus should be the size of life,” continued Lord C., 


: } | And now, Leonardo, I have a favour to request of you.” resumed coolly, ‘and the finest woman in Italy should be your model. Lut 
your lovely Signora? Your smiles tell me that she is not far distant | the Signora. “If yonr time and engagements permit, yon must! even with such a model before you, you could not succeed.” 


| paint my portrait once more for Lord C.; but I will have no poeti- 


| 


“What mean you, my lord?”’ exclaimed Walstein. ‘‘ Youallow 
y 


| cal uecessaries—no attributes—you must paint neither Venus nor) me talent; you tell me that the marble coldness of my carnation 


Ere long tints would disappear were I to paint from living models; you offer 


7 | the Earl ot C. and I shall part, too probably for ever. After along me the finest woman in Italy as a model, and yet you maintain that 
Walstein could notcommand words to reply, but his flushed cheeks | and affectionate intercourse with this high-minded and accomplished | nevertheless I could not succeed !” 

nes 1 | nobleman, my heart droops when [ look forward to our final separa- | 
will immediately announce you,” said the _— but sympathizing | tion, and I think I should find relief in having my portrait taken be-| ‘Titian, Raffaelle, and all the best painters of female beauty, had 


f otel. She saw youfrom | fore his arrival.” 
her balcony crossing the square to yonder picture shop, and bade | 


‘‘ Most certainly I do,” repliedthe Earl with a sarcastic smile. 


notoriously in their wives or mistresses fine living models to draw 


While thus speaking, a hectic glow darkened the cheek and brow from. ‘Their passions were tranquillized, and they could gaze upon 


me wait here to intercept you when you retarned, and inyite you to of the lovely Kalian, and her eyes filled with tears as she concluded. | the charms of woman withthe steady eye and quiet pulse essential 
“ Name the day and the hour, Signora! and I will attend you,’’|to an artist. But how are you, in the glowing spring of life, to 


her, presence.”’ 
“ You are Heaven's own messenger, my pretty Gabriela!” said the 


replied Walstein with heart felt sympathy, “nor will I intermit un- 


delighted artist, as he followed up stairs the light-hearted Italian girl, : til the portrait is completed.” 
who openedthe door of a large apartment, and announced him.| “ To-morrow morning, then, at ten,” said Cecelia. 
The lovely and far-famed singer Cecilia G., still pre-eminent inj; “I will not fail,” replied the painter, rising to depart. 
in grace, but considerably thinner than when he knew her in Flo-; the hand of the lovely Italian, cast a look of lingering affection upon 
rence,hastened with a cordial smile to greet him. ‘‘ Welcome, most| his favuarite pictures, and hastened from the apartment to conceal 
welcome, my good Leonardo !” exclaimed this enchanting woman, | his bitter regret with which he relinquised them for ever. 
and invited aim to a seat by her on the sota. In reply to her kind| About eighteen months before the incidents related in the preced- 
Juquiries into his situation and prospects, he told her that he was es-: ing pages. Walstien arrived in Florence, after a residence of three 
tablished in his native city, that he had married the object of his early } years at Rome and Bdlogna, where he had successfully pursued the 
love, and was the father of a beautiful boy.” | noble art to which he had devoted himself from beyhood with in- 
Me. rejoice to hear that you are a happy husband and father,” re- | tense and unceasing ardour. In Florence, the spirited designs and 
joined the Signora. “ ‘The tranquility of married life and domestic | vigorous execution of this highly-gifted youth attracted the notice, 
habits is eminently favourable to suceessin your profession, and I | and, eventually, the personal friendship and munificent patronage 
expect to see in thosetwo pictures abundant evidence that the prom- | of the Earl of C., an English peer of princely fortune, and with a 
ising student has become a painter of the highest class. Do favour! spirit worthy of his wealth. During occasional and protracted re- 
me with the sight of them. ‘ | sidence at Florence, this nobleman became the idol of the numerous 
The features of Wa.sicin betrayed deep and singular perplexity | artists attracted hy the fine paintings which adorn the “ City of 
at this request ; but after momentary hesitation, he uncovered the| Flowers.” ‘Their attachment to him was pure and disinterested, 
“‘ Dying Arria,” placedit inthe proper light, and fixed a searching | and excited less by his liberal remuneration, than by his passionate 
look upon the eloquent features of the Signora. | devotion to the arts, and his considerate sympaily with that mor- 
“ What a noble picture !”’ exclaimed the tasteful Italian. after she | bid irratibiliyy of temparament peculiar to all artists. In the prime 
had gazed with long and growing delight. What a grand design !} of life, and distinguished by a figure of commanding height, a pre- 
and what execution! What truth and depth of colourieg !’ she| possessing physiognomy, and e deportment unaffected and manly, 
continued, in tones Of impassioned enthusiasin. “'Truly, Leonardo! the Ear! necded not the accidents of rank and wealth t@ recom- 


| 





| 





maintain the reqnisite self-possession, when exposed for the first 
time to the full blaze of unrobed beauty? Your quickened pulses 
willimpair your vision, and paralyse your pencil. No, Walstein ; 


ile kissed | before you attempt the Aphrodite, you must encounter some prepa- 


ratory discipline ; and, if your Teutonic chivalry will not stoop to 
a mistress, why not become a member of that society, to which 
every artist in Florence but yourself is so much indebted? Why 
not study nature in the ‘ Halls of Anacreon?’” 

“« What, my lord!” exclaimed the artist, “do you counsel me, a 
betrothed man, and pledged by a tie sacred as marriage itself, to fre 
quent that temple of impurity?” ‘ 

“ Say rather,” replied the Earl, “that unrivalled pantheon of 

race and beauty, which, if supported and not abused, will do more 
for the arts than all the picture and statue galleries in Europe. As 
to its impurity, it is taken for granted, but it has never been proved; 
and I maintain, that to the pure in mind, that unparalleled exhibi- 
tion is as morally correct as it is classically appropriate and beauti- 
ful. It was established solely to benefit the students of fine art, and 
so absolute isthe decorum observed in the halls of painting and sta- 
tuary, that even a female artist, with any strength of mind, would 
feel no consciousness of impropriety if introduced there. The 
Greek dances are conducted with similar decorum; but of the con- 
cluding banquet I can say nothing, because I never witnessed it 
At this season the artists and their patrons bold their meetings thrice 
a week, and if you will beeome a member, a regular attendance for 
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three weeks will euable you to commence my Aphrodite with a/the Royal Staff Corps, to be Ens v. Tharlow, prom.—94th Do: Ens 
steady hand.” |W. F. Webster, trom h.p. 76th Ft, to be Ens v. vaunt, whose app 

“ Why not commence this very day?” replied the painter: “your has not taken place.—97th Do: Gent Cadet J. Price, from the Roy- 
lordship has too little confidence in my self-possession. You area ral Military College, to be Ens, without pur, vy. M’Caskiil, prom.— 
man of the world, and you cannot appreciate the immense power 99th Do: Lt R. Keating, from the 56th Ft, to be Lt, » M Kenzie, 
which a virtuous attachment @ercises over a well-regulated mind. | who retires upon h.p. Royal Staff Corps.—Ceylon Reg: Lt G. M. 
J seek not the danger you would expose me to; but, to oblige you, | Parsons, from the Royal Statf Corps, to be Lt v M’ Vicar, app to 
I am willing to encounter it.” ithe 2d W. India Reg.” Unattached—Maj T. P. Thompson, from the 

After a pause of reflection, Lord C. exclaimed, “ Be it so, Wal-| 65th Ftto be Lt-Col of Inufautry, by pur. Memoranda--L'-Col G. 
stein! I will afford you an opportunity to convince me that I have | k’. Macleod, of the Royal Engineers, has been allowed to ret. from 
under-rated your self-command. Come to me an hour before sun- | the service by the sale of an unattached commission.—Capt J. Skir- 
set this evening. Drawing materials I have in abundance, and the row, of the 48th Ft, bas been ailowed to resign his commission. 


model shall be in attendance.” : : | — 
At the appointed hour the young artist arrived at the hotel of Lord AMERICAN TARIFF 
C. The Earl conversed for some minutes upon general topics. At : ‘ : ’ ng he 
length he rose, and said, “‘ Walstein! there is about you a lofty and From the Edinburgh Review, No. XCVI. 
(Copied from the New York American.]} 


chivalrous sense of honour, which justifies the singular confidence 
Lam about to repose in you. I feel assured that you will never re-| We are truly sorry to observe the illiberal and narrow views 


veal the incidents of this evening ; but, as I sti!l doubt your boasted | which seem to characterise the proceedings of the United States, 
self-dominion, I request your pledge of honour that you will not suf-| with respect to the commercial intercourse between them and 
fer your admiration to get the better of your discretion.” : lother countries. It is a mistake, we find, to suppose that our 

The painter gave the required pledge, not without some feeling | House of Lords is the only depositary of the prejudices that per- 
of wounded pride, and Lord C. quitted the apariment to make | vaced the commercial legislation of Europe during the sixteenth 








some preparatory arrangements. Walstein emptied a goblet w hich and seventeenth centuries, and gave a peculiar and not very envia- | 


stood before him, and, with a rising pulse, paced up aud down | ble distinction to the sdministration of Mr.Vansittart, and Mr. George 
the room until the Earl returned, and signed to him to follow.| Rose. 'The United States do not merely hold out an asylum for the 
They proceeded through a suite of empty apartments into a | proscribed liberties and virtues of the Old World; but have kindly 
small matted ante-room, where stood an easel with canvass and taken the superannuated and exploded errors of the mercantile sys- 
drawing materials Before an open doorway, leading into an inner | tem under their protection. Were his Grace of Newcastle, and my 
apartment, was suspended in thick folds a curtain of dark damask, Lords Malmesbury, Kenyon, &c transplanted to the United States, 
in which were two appertures, not easily discernible, but large | though they might have to lament the loss of close boroughs. the ad- 
enough for the eyes to observe through them any objects in the in- | mission of Catholics to places of trust and emolument, and the non- 
ner room. Lord C. pointed to the appertures in the curtain, placed | existence of tithes, they might still console themselves on having 
a finger on his lips in token of silence, and left the painter alone. , escaped from the sphere of the free trade system, of having got toa 
With a beating heart Walstein applied his eyes to the curtain, and) country in whose councils neithera Huskisson nor a Grant was to 


beheld the magnificent torm of Cecilia G. reclining on a Grecian | be found; and whose legislators held the science of Political Econo- | 


couch in the drapery and attitude of Correggio’s penitent Magdalen. | my in as much contempt, and were as ignorant of its principles, as 


lrable savages, three thousand miles distant from the dwellings of 
civilized man, had grown into a mighty people, possessed of strength 
sufficient to wrest, by force of arms, their indepem@ence from the 
warlike and powerful nation from whom they bad sprung! All this 
‘had been achieved without the miserable aid of custom-house regu 
lations and protecting duties; and it might have been supposed that 
so extraordinary a career would have satisfied even the most am- 
bitious. 

There were plainly, therefore, two conclusive and unanswerable 
reasons, why the Legislature of the United States should have ab- 
stained from the introduction of the restrjctive system:—In the firs! 
place, the researches of the philosophers, the confessions of abe 
statesmen, and the experience of other nations, had proved #hat it 
was decidedly inimical to the advancement of mankind in opuled@e 
and population; and, in the second place, the Americans were not 
entangled in the web of existing restrictions and prohibitions, but 
had, under a free system, made an advance that had no parallel in 
the history of nations; and had therefore every motive to continue 
in the course on which they nad fortunately entered. 

But strange as it may seem, the best established scientific conclu- 
sions, the experience of all ages and nations, and their own progress, 
failed to convince the legislators of America of tle expediency of 
| pursuing that liberal line of policy, from the adoption of which they 
bad already reaped so many advantages. Not satisfied with the pro- 
| gress they hed already made, with the enjoyment of free and liberat 
| institutions, and a boundless extent-of fertile and unoccupied land, 
i they resolved to call custom-house regulations to their aid! Mista- 
king the effusions of afew miserable pamphleteers, and the speech- 





y\es of the Newcastles and Kenyons of the day, for the wisdom of the 


| British nation, they persuaded themselves, that those very restric- 

‘tions which had clogged and impeded our progress, had been the 
‘main causes of our advancement. Instead of dwelling on the ad- 
vantages of free competition, their statesmen deemed it productive 
‘only of poverty and ruin. Mr. Vansittart himself, could not have 
| descanted more eloquently on the advantages resulting from the 
adoption of protecting duties, bounties, and draw-backs; and those 
| Who doubted whether the prohibitive system would be so produc- 


Her fine bead was supported by an arm of rounded and perfect sym- 
metry ; her dark eyes, downcast and full of melancholy lustre, were 
fixed intently on a buok, and her redundant hair fellin glossy uudu- 
lations over her shoulders and bosom, ‘“ concealing half, while it 
adorned the whole.” Heronly garb was an ample shaw] of dark-blue 
silk, folded around her majestic person, which it concealed irom be- 
low the bosom to the lower part of the leg, where it betrayed to 
view the finely moulded fect and ankles. 

Lord C. now entered her apartment, placed himself before an 
easel, and began to sketch the brilliant sae of his lovely model. 
At the request of the Earl the beautiful Cecilia stepped on a pedes- 
tal and assumed the attitude of the Medicean Venus—that “ statue 
which enchants the world,” 

" * * * * ‘The setting sun threwits golden radience through 
the half closed Venetian blind, and diffused a rich glow of light 
around the brilliant and matchless proportions of this lovely woman. 
In luxuriant symmetry of form she fully equalled the Grecian Venus 
of the Florence gallery ; but, in the character of the head and pro- 
file, and in the proportions of the arms and hands, the Medicean god- 
dess must have vielded the golden apple to a rival, whose bright and 
perfect form would have dimmed the lustre of marble fresh from the 
hand of Phidias. Giddy with emotion, the excited artist forgot for 
some moments the object tor which his patron had placed him at this 
post of peril. Recollecting himself, he seized a pencil, and attemp- 
ted to sketch the outline of the dazzling figure; but his trembling 
hand refused obedience to his will, and, aftersome vain attempts to 
trace a steady line, he threw the pencil on the matted floor, and 
again looking through the fatal apertures, gazed upon the beauty of 
the blushing and agitated model until his senses wandered. Breath- 
ing in delirious rapture the words, “ diving Aphrodite!” he raised 
his hands to remove the envious curtain, and wou!d heve rushed for- 
ward to kneel and worship at the feet of this earthly goddess, when 
he was suddenly withheld by a powerful grasp, an¢, turning round 
encountered the lightning glance of the indignant Lord C. ‘“ Mad- 
man! what would you ?” whispered the angry Eart. “ Is this your 
boasted self-possession? Is this your pledge of silence and discre- 
tion? Doyou not see the utter folly of your chivalrous preten- 
sions?” 

“‘ My lord,” replied the bewildered youth in an agitafed whisper, 
‘‘T am notsufliciently collected to answer you either rationally or 
respectfully. For to-day, excuse me,” he added, quitting hastily 
the apartment and the house. [ Lo be continued. ] 

—>—. 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
War-Office, February 23. 

2d Regt. Life Gds: W Miles, Gent. to be Asst-Surg, v. Gilder, 
placed upon h.p.—Royal Regt of Horse Gds: Corp-Maj J. Firth to 
be Quarterm v. T. ‘Troy, who ret on full pay —-5th Regt Drag Gds: 
Capt T. Wheler tobe Maj by pur v Cane, who ret; Lt C. H. Seton! 
to be Capt. by pur v. Wheler; Cor C. Steuart to be Lt by pur v./ 
Seton; J. Walls, Gent to be Cor by pur v. Steuart.—Ist Regi of 
Foot: Asst-Surg J. Maitland, from 41st F., to be Asst-Surg v. Good- 
win, who ret upon h.p. Ist F.—2d Do: Lt R. L. Phipps, from the 
Royal Staff Corps, to be Lt v. W. Hunt, who ret upon h.p. Royal 
Staff Corps; Lt. G. B. Cumberland, fromthe Royal Staff Corps, to 
be Lt v. N. H. J. Westby, who ret upon h.p. Royal Staif Corps.— 
Sth Do: Lt W. R. Lucas, from the Royal Staff Corps, to be Lt v. 
G. Burrard, who ret upon h.p. Royal Staff Corps.—11th Do: Lt R. 
Fraser, from the Royal Staff Corps, to be Lt v. R. Gumbleton, who 
ret upon h.p. Royal Siatf Corps.—12th Do: 2d Lt R. Pitcairn, trom 
the Royal Staif Corps, to be Ens v. Werge, dec.—19th Do: Capt 
C. H. Potts, from h.p. to be Capt. v. J Ralph, who exch.—24th Do: 
Cor P. Graham, from h.p. Cape Corps, to be Ens.—36th Do: Lt P. 
H_. Despard, from the Royal Staff Corps, to be Lt v. Dayrolles, app 
to 69th Ft.—45th Do: Lt F. P. Nott, from the Royal African Colo- 
nial Corps, to be Lt v. Bernard, prom.—53d Do: Lt W. G. Gold, 
trom the Roya! Staff Corps, to be Lt v. E. Wakefield. who ret. upon 
h.p. Royal Staff Corps.—56th Do: Lt J. H. Humfrey, from the 
Royal Staff Corps, to be Lt v. Keating appointed to the 69th Ft.— 
60th Do: Lt. F. F. L. Dayrolles, from 36th Ft, to be Ist Lt, v. R. L. 
Orlebar, who ret upon b.-p. Royal Staff Corps.—62d Do: Lt D. 
O’Brien, from Royal Staff Corps, v. Lane app Paym; En E. E. Stop- 
ford, v. Hemsworth, dec, to be Lts ; Gent eedett. J. Best, from the 
Royal Mil Coll, v. Stopford to be Ens.—63d Do: Lt-Col H. Cus- 
tance, from h.-p., to be Lt-Col, v. E. Burke. who exch rec diff; Lt 
Michael Vicary to be Captain, without purchase, vice Duport, dec ; 
Ensign Thomas Grove to be Lieutenant, v. Vicary ; and Gentleman 
Cadet W. J. Darling, from Royal Mil Coll, to be Ens, v. Grove.— 
65th Do: Capt G. Wilson to be Maj, by pur v Thompson, prom; 
Lt S. Y. Martin to be Capt, by pur, v. Wilson; and Ens A. H. L. 
Wyait to be Lt, by pur v. Martin —70th Do: Sec Lt T. Moody, 
from the Royal Staff Corps to be Ens v. Williamson, who retires on 
h-p. Royal Staff Corps.—73d Do; Sec Lt A. O’Brien, from the | 
Royal Staff Corps to be Ens witbout pur v. Harvey. prom.—83d 
Do: Sec Lt W. O’Brien, from the Royal Staff Corps, to be Ens v. | 
Atherton, who retires on h.p. Royal Staff Corps.—88th Do: Lt E. | 
Adams, from the Royal Staff Corps, to be Lt v. Pegus, prom; Gent 
Cadet W. Mackie, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens! 
without pur v. Acklom, prow .—90ih Dog Sec Lt 8. B. Hobart from 











themselves But if this be, on the one hand, matter of rejoicing to | tive, in a pecuniary point of view, as had been represented, appear 
a few individuals amongst us, it is on the other, a source of regret to | to have generally supported it, on the ground of its being necessary 
all-—and fortunately they form the great majority of the British pub- | to the independence of the republic, that she should not have to rely 
iic—who take ajuster view of natioual interests,and who are anxious | on foreigners for supplies of necessary articles. Selfishness, pa- 
ior the diffusion of liberal priciples, and for the advance ment of | triotism, andignorance, each lent its aid to the introduction of what 
every nation that forms a part of the great commercial common- | has been pompously designated by its more ardent supporters, as the 
wealth. We entertain no jealousy of America: if we cid we should ‘“‘ American system;” and, by a singular contradiction, the regime 
hail the enactment of the late tariff with unmingled satisfaction. | of prohibitions and restrictions seem now to be firmly established 


But we disclaim any such feelings; and are convinced that none 
such is entertained towards her by any considerable portion of cur 
countrymen. For our own part, we are truly anxious for her pros- 
perity; and being so we cannot he!p lamenting the blindness of her 
statesmen, and regretting that they should have become so des)e- 
rately enamoured of asystem of commercial policy unfavourable to 
the general interests of nations, and which cannot fail to entail the 
most pernicious consequences on those by whom it is adopted. 
The restrictions on industry and the freedom of commerce that 
still exist in this and other European countries, had their origin in a 
comparatively dark and unentightened age. That they have in the 
majority of instances, been supported with a blind and bigoted ob- 


_stinacy, is mosttrue : but, at the saine time, it must be conceded, 


that alter an exclusive system has been long acted upon, and has, in 
consequence, become interwoven with the national institutions and 
the various interests of society, and given an artificial bias and di- 
rection to a large amount of capital and industry, its abolition be- 
comes a work of no common difficulty ; and a government may well 
be excused for pausing, before it proceeds to involve a considerable 
proportion of its subjects in distress and difficulties, even for the sake 
of a greater ullimate public advantage. But notwithstanding the 
formidable obstacles that thus expose the return from a long-contin- 
ued, artificial and exclusive, to a natural and liberal system, it can- 
uot be denied that, in Great Britain, at least, a very great progress 
has recently been made in this desirable course. The Apprentice 
laws and the Combination laws have beenrepealed; the Navigation 
jaws and the otd Colonial system having been greatly relaxed ; mo- 
derate adralorem duties have been laid on foreign Silks, and various 
other articles that were formerly prohibited; the Usury laws will 
hardly outlive next session ; and the most oppressive of all our re- 
strictions—that on the importation of foreign Corn—is now left with- 
out any one to defend it whose opinion is entitled to the least atten- 
tion, and is supported only by the miscalculatng rapacity and power- 
ful influence of a majority of the landlords that changes so extensive, 
and immediately affecting the interests of a large body of people 
should have been effected with so little inconvenience, clamour, an 
opposition, as have been experienced must be ascribed partly to the 
more general diffusion of sounder opinions. and partly to the discre- 
tion that has been displayed in the introduction of the new system. 
Mr.Huskisson has not been more distinguished as a bold extensive, 
than as a prudent and a cautious reformer of our commercial code. 
It was not, indeed, tobe expected that he could be the principal agent 
in such various and importent changes without exasperating many 
individuals, and rendering himself the object of much calumny and 
abuse. But we arrogate very little of the prophetical character when 
we venture to predict, that when the factious brawls and wrangles of 
the day have been forgotten, it will be universally allowed that the 
glory is due to Mr. Huskisson, of being the first British Minister, 
whose whole system of commercial policy was founded on sound, 
liberal, and enlarged principles ; and who laboured earnestly and 
successfully to promote the power, happiness and glory of his own 
country, not by seeking to exalt her at the expense of others, but by 
opening her ports to the ships and goods of all countries, and ma- 
king her the centre and animating principle of a vast commerce, 
founded on the gratification of the reciprocal wants and desires that 
subsist among nations. 

The American Minister had no such difficult task to perform. 
When their country achieved her independence, she was encumber- 
ed with none of those antiquated and vicious systems which had ta- 
ken root in Europe during the dark ages. Her industry was perfect- 
ly free and unfettered.—Her citizens were at liberty to pursue their 
own interest in theirown way, without any bias from Government. 
They werein the very state which the researches of Dr. Smith and 
other ingenious writers had shown was best calculated to forward 
the progress of a nation in the career of improvement. The real 
sources of national power and prosperity had been laid open—the 
exclusive system had been proved to be contradictory in its princi- 
ples, and injurious in its results. It had been shown that England 
and France had not become rich and powerful in consequence, but 


under republican auspices. 

Among the supporters of the restrictive system in America, the 
first place is due to the late General Hamilton. His celebrated re- 
port on the subject of manufactures was presented to the House of 
Representatives towards the close of 179). It had a very grea: 
effect. Itis written with considerable talent, and is well calculated 
to make an impression on those who have not analyzed the real 
sources of wealth. A very slight examination is, however, suffi- 
cient to show the fallacy of the principles upon which it is founded. 
General Hamilton dwells at great length on the advantages result- 
ing from the establishment of manufactures—on the stimulus which: 
they give to industry and invention, the ample field which they lay 
open for enterprise, and the great scope which they furnish for the 
exercise of the various talents and dispositions with which men are 
endowed. That allthis, and much more, may be truly said in praise 
of manufactures, no one, with perhaps the exception of the Lan- 
reate, will presume todeny. But the point which General Hamil- 
ton hadto consider, was not, whether the prosecution of manufac- 
turing industry was, abstractly considered, advantageous, but 
whether it was for the advantage of the United States to force the 
establishment of manufactures, by imposing duties and prohibitions 
onthe importation of manufactared goods from abroad? He has 
not, indeed, wholly overlooked this part of the question; but, as was 
to be expected, he has entirely failed to make good his views of the 
case. 

That the grand principle of the division of labour ought to be re- 
spected by states, as well as by individuals, is a doctrine too'well es. 
tablished, to require us to say one word in its defence. The circum- 
stances, too, under which America is placed, render it peculiarly in- 
cumbent in her not to lose sight of this principle. Itis not easy to 
say what ponies of industry is best suited for most of the old settled 
and densely peopled countries of Europe, or which they may prose- 
cute with the greatest advantage. Industry is, amongst them, in a 
state of perpetual oscillation: every new discovery in the arts at 

tracting capital to manufactures, and every improvement in agricul- 











d|ture again drawing it back to the land. But this is not the case 


in America. There neither is ner can be any doubt about the 
species of industry which is most for her advantage te prose- 
cute. And it is admitted by General Hamilton, and has been 
admitted by all the subsequent advocates of duties and _prohi- 
bitions, that were government to abstain from interfering to pro- 
tect manufactures, none but the coarser and bulkier sorts could 
maintain themselves, and that agriculture would draw to itself most 
of the capital and industry of the nation. Nor is it difficult to per- 
ceive why this should be so. The most fertile lands of England, 
France, and most other European countries, have been long since 
exhausted; and we are now compelled to resort to soils of very in- 
ferior fertility, to obtain a part of our supplies of food. But Tue 
rica is in a totally different situation. She is still possessed of an 
almost unlimited extent of fertile and unappropriated land; and it is 
as obviously her interest to apply herself in preference to its culti- 
vation, and to obtain supplies of the finer sorts of manufactured 
goods from nations less favourably situated for the prosecution of 
agricultural industry, as it is the interest of the West Indians te 
apply themselves to the raising of sugar and coffee. The growth of 
raw produce must, fora long series of years, be the most profitable 
species of employment in which the citizens of America can en- 
age. There can be no doubt, indeed, that those branches of mannu- 
KSure, naturally adapted to her peculiar situation, will gradually 








grow up and flourish in America, according as her population be- 
comes denser, and as the advantage which now exists on the side o! 
agriculture becomes less obvious and decided. But to encourage, 
by means of duties and prohibitions, the premature growth of manu- 
factures, is plainly to force a portion of the industry and capital of 
the nation into channels into which it would rot otherwise have 
flowed, becouse it would, but for these duties and prohibitions, be 
less newer | employed in them, than in those in which it was 
already invested. 

Whatever, therefore, may be said with respect to the restrictive 





in despite. of its operation; andthe governments of both, under the 
guidance of their most celebrated ministers, Mr. Pitt and M. Turgot, 
had begun to retrace their steps, to abandon the restrictive system, 
and to adopt one more in accordance with the spread of knowledge 
and the spirit of the age. Inaddition to all this extrinsic and fo- 
reign experience of the pernicious effect of monopolies and restric- 
tions, the unprecedentedly rapid progress of America herself afford- 
ed the most satisfactory and convincing proof of the immeasurable 
superiority of a free system. Shehad advanced with giant steps in 
the career of improvement. The few ragged and needy adventu- 
rers who, little more than a century and a half before, had esta- 
blished themselves on the margin of a vast continent, overspread 
with almost impenetrable forests, and occupied only by a few mise- 





system in other countries, in America it seems to be destitute even of 
me shadow of an excuse. The advantages on the side of agricultura! 
industry are there so very signal and obvious, that to attempt forci- 
bly to draw capital from it to manufactures, is really to adupt that 
precise line of conduct which is best fitted to check the progress of 
wealth and population. But though the advantages on the side of 
agriculture were less obvious than they are, the policy of the Ameri- 
can Legislature would yet be wholly indefensible. Let it be sup- 
posed in illustration of the effect of prohibitions, that America has 
been accustomed annually to import a millions worth of woolens, 
orsome other manufactured product, from Great. Britain, France o: 
any otherforeign country : and let it be further supposed, that in or- 
der to encourage the manufacture of a similar at home, she prohibit: 
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its importation. Now, in this case—and what is true of this case is 
truc of all restrictions whatever—it jis, in the first splace, plain, that 
to whatever extent the home demand for the produce of American 
industry may be increased by the prohibition, the foreign demand for 
that produce willbe equally diminished. Commerce is merely an ex- 
change of equivalents; and those who refuse to import, really by so do- 
ing, refusetoexport. If Americacease tobuy amillion’s worth of pro- 
duce from foreigners, she must at the same time, cease selling to them 
a million’s worth of some other species of produce ; that is, she must 
cease sending to the foreigner the articles she had previously been 
accustomed to export, to pay the articles obtained from him, that 
are in future, through the agency of the prohibition. to be raised at 
home. Ali, therefere, that she will accomplish by this measure, 
ill be the transference of capital from one branch of industry to 
other. That equality of protection, to which all the citizens of 
the Union are justly entitled, will be encroached upon; the in- 
crease of one ae ty which, to say the very least, was equally 
advantageous, 











vantage. : 

This, however, is to look at the measure in the most favourble 
point of view. Itis necessary, in the second place, to advert to the 
price at which the prohibited article will henceforth be sold. If the 
‘American manufacturers could have-produced it as cheaply as the 
foreigners, the prohibition would not have been thought uf, as the ar- 
ticle would not have been imported. The price must, therefore, 
rise when its importation is pore: Instead of being otiainable 
as before for a million, it will henceforth cost, perhaps, a million and 
a halt, or two millions, now, it is obvious, that the effect of this ar- 
tificial increase is precisely the same, as to its operation on the con- 
sumers, as if a direct and peculiar tax had, under a free system, been 
laid upon them of 509,000I. a year. Butit will be observed, that 
had such a tax heen laid on the consumers, its produce would have 
come into the hands of government, and would have formed a 
portion of the national income ; whereas, the increased cost of the 
article is, under the circumstauces supposed, occasioned by an in- 
creased difficulty of production, and is, therefore, of no advantage to 
any individual. : : 

it consequently results, that even in those rare cases in which a 
restrictive regulation has no tendency to raise the price of commo- 
dities, it is injurious changing the natural distibution of capital, and 
lessening the foreign demand for the produce of industry to the 
eame extent that it increasesthe home demand. But in that intinite- 
ly more numerous class of cases, in whicha restriction is the cause 
of arise in the price of the article which it affects, it is incompara- 
bly more injurious. Besides the injuries arising from varying 
the natural destribution of capital, and circumscribing the foreign 
trade of the country, such restrictions hasthe effect of imposinga 
heavy burden on the people, for no purpose of general or public 
utility, but to produce a certain and grevious mischiet, by tempting 
individuals to withdraw from really advantageous businesses, to en- 
gage in one that cannot be prosecuted without great national loss. 

he truth of what has now been stated is very strikingly exempli- 
fied by what has actually occurred in America. The manufacture 
of Woolen goods is one which Congress seems to have been most 
anxious to promote. In 1790, an ad valorem duty of 5 percent was 
laid for the sake of revenue, on all woollen cloths imported into the 
republic. Iu 1793, after the restrictive mania had begun to gather 
strength, the duty was raised from 5 to 12 1-2 per cent; in 1804, it 
was raised to 15 per cent; in 1812, during the war with England, it 
was increased to 27 per cent; in 1°16, afier peace was restored, it 
was reduced to 25 percent; in 1824, it was nominally raised to 33 
1-3, but really to 38 per cent! ‘This was pretty well ; but it fell far 
short of what has since been effected. By the tariff recently passed, 
it was enacted that all goods which cost 5U cents, (2s. 1 1-2d.) a yard, 
or under, shall be deemed to have cost 50 cents, and shall be charged 
with a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem; and it is further enacted, 
that all goods which cost above 50 cents the yard, and not pfore than 
200 uculs, snali be considered as costing 100 cents, or 4s. 3d., and shall 
pay a duty of 45 per cent on that sum; seo that one yard of cloth shall 
pay a ay of 45 per cent, and that which cust 51 cents will be val- 
ued at 100, and will consequenily pay a duty of 45 cents or nearly 
00 percent! The whole iniquity of this regulation is not apparent 
at first sight: For itis so devised as to press far more heavily on the 
lowerand middle than on the upper classes. 

The price of by much the largest portion of the cloth which the 
former make use of varies from 50 to 100 cents a yard; and while 
this is loaded with a duty varying from 90 to 95 per cent, or 67 12 
per cent at an average, superfine cloth, costing four dollars the yard, 
is only loaded with a duty of 59 percent! The encouragement of 
smuggling and fraud seems als? to have been a favourite object with 
the framers of this regulation; for'they have so contrived it, that if 
nn importer can, by falsifying his papers or otherwise, suceeed in 
sinking the price of his goods from 51 to 50 cents, he will save 45 
per cent of duty! ‘This is ou!-herodinz old —t Rose, and would, 
we are inclined to think, satisfy even Lord Malmsbury himself. 
Whether, indeed, there be any regulation equally iniquitous and wb- 
surd in the commercial code of Austria or Spain, is what we vély 
much doubt; but. objectionable and vexatious as many of our cys- 
tom-house regulations certainly are, still it is satisfactory to know 
that the very worst amongst them is fair and reasonable compared 

with the above. 5 
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ut it is obviously false to afficm that such a measure | 
can make the smallest addition to the capital and industry of the re- 
publie, or to the facilities for employing them with security and ad- | 






obliged to pay to their countrymen engaged in the woolten manu- 
facture to enable them to prosecute their business. (Report, p. 19.) 
And yet it appears, by the confession of the manufacturers them- 
selves, that this immense bonus has been quite inadequate to their 
support. In any country not blessed with a legislature thoroughly 
embued with a love of ail the contradictions and absurdities of the 
mercantile system, such a confession weuld have been reckoned 
equivalent to a declaration that the prospect of engaging on any 
thing like equal terms, in a successful competition with foreigners 
in the woollen madufacture, was as yet altogether visionary, and that 
the protection that had already been so unwisely given to the madu- 
facturers ought to be gradually withdrawn. But Congress thought 
differently. ‘They determined that the manufacturer should be sup- 
ported, whatever might be the cost. There was more, however, of 
oe than of real generosity, in this conduct: tor, as we have 
already seen, the members of Congress thought proper to throw 
the additional expense of supporting the manutacturers principally 
on the lower and middle classes, having considerately discriminated , 
the duties laid on the articles consumed by their own caste. 

Besides the statements in the Report of the Boston Committee, 
o which the previous remarks are chiefly founded, we may observe, 
that a precisely similar view of the question is taken in the Report 
of a Comittee of the House of Representatives,appointed to inquire 
into the state of the finances. ‘The policy of the new tariff then un- 
der consideration, was fully and ably discussed, and strongly con- 
demned by this committee. They state, that, in their apprehension, 
the elfect of the proposed (now enacted) tariff, will be to take mil- 
millions from the income of the planting, agricultural, commercial, 
and shipping interests, toadd hundreds of thousands to the income of 
the manufacturers and woollen growers—* In a word, that the con- 
templated prohibitory dulies will DEsSTRUY TEN EIMES AS MUCH WEALTH 
AS THEY WiLL CREATE.” 

But the American Legislature have not been satisfied with attempt- 
ing to bolster up the woollen manufacture. ‘They have made equal- 
ly strenuous efforts to establish the cotton manufacture, which have 
been crowned with almost equal success. On the coarser descrip- 
tion of cotton fabrics, coasting from 8 to 15 cencts a yard, the duty 
under the tariff of 1824, was as high as 7 1-2 cents, being from about 
50 to 90 per cent. advalorem; on tie other fabrics, costing from 15 
to 20 cents, the duty varied from 33 to 50 per cent. ; and on the 
more costly fabrics it amounted to 33 per cent. Such an extraor- 
dinary degree of protection could not fail to divert a considerable 
quaautity of capital and labor to the manufacture of cottons ; but in- 
stead ot being of any advantage, every cotton-mill that has been 
built under this system, is an evidence of the folly of government, 
and of the misemployment of so much capital. Withdraw the pro- 
tection—that is, prevent the public from being taxed for the sake of 
tempting cotton spinners and manufacturers to embark in a disad- 
vantageuus business, and the utter annihilation of these establish- 
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her 1501. per annum, and kas besides left her the whole of her ward. 
robe, which is very extensive ; 1002. a-year has been left to the 
steward and his wife. To her coa¢hman, who had lived in ber fa- 
mily a great number of years, she has left 40/. perannum. The 
oor of the servants will have two years’ wages, freeof the legacy 
aly. , 
_ Funeral of the late Marchioness of Londonderry.—Yesterday morn- 
ing, at half-past eight o’clock, the mortal remaius of the above distin 
guished personage were temoved from her mansion, in St. James’s- 
square, for interment in Westminster Abbey.—Courier, Feb. 21. 


The celebrated composer Gossee, whose air, ‘ des Marseillais,”’ is 
said to have powerfully contributed by its inspiring melody to the 
victories gained by the French armies, who sang it when going to 
battle in the early wars of the revolution, died at Passy, near Paris, 
on Monday last, at the advanced age of 95. He is to be buried in 
the Cemetierra du Pere la Chaise, within a short distance of the late 
eminent composer Mehul. 


The election of a member for Bath (Lord Brecknock having va- 
cated his seat by accepting office as one of the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty,) being appointed to take place on Friday, his 
Lordship was proposed by Alderman Anderson. General Palmer 
Was next proposed by Alderman Crook. On casting np the votes, 
the numbers beingfound equal, a double return was the consequence 
—a circumstance quite new in the annals of election. In other ca- 
ses, when a double return has taken place, a scrutiny of votes has 
been demanded, and the invalidity of some votes has invariably 
awarded the seat to one of the members; but in this case such a pro- 


ceeding is rendered unnecessary, as the valibity of every vote is un- 
questionable. 7 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPA- 
TION. 


The William Byrnes arrived from Liverpool yesterday, with Lon 
don papers to the 9th March. 

On Thursday, the Sth of March, Mr. PEEL brought forward the 
all important motion for CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, which 





ments would follow asa matter of course. The manufacturers de- 
rive no part of their subsistance from their own industry or ingenuity: 
they derive it wholly from the nionopoly which they possess of the 
home market, and which enables them to put their hands into, 
the pockets of their neighbors. 
really amounts to; and we can truly say, that we do not envy our 

Transatlantic friends the advantages of which it can be productive. | 


standing the imposition of the exorbitant duties now alluded to, cot- 


these facts, it is said by the advocates of the restrictive system, that 
‘ America is not ouly supplied, but overflowing with cotton 


by our own mills,’ it is stated in a paper published by the Harrisburg 
Convention,t ‘ are the CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WorRLD. They 
have driven like British goods out of every market accessible to us 


goods in numerous instances, to deceive the people of Mexico and 
‘South America. Some small parcels of our goods were smuggled 
into England and sold with a good profit!!! American cottons 
would drive the like British or India goods out of Calcutta, were 
their importation thereat liberally allowed. Their is nothing but 
sober truth in these statements; but however wonderful (wonderful 
truly !) are the changes that have taken place.'{ 
{'To be continued. } 





* Papers relative to American Tariffs, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, p. 233. 

t Consisting of delegates from all the parts of the Union friendly 
to the encouragement of domestic industry—they met at Harrisburg 
Sth July, 1826. 

¢ Papers relative the American Tariffs, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, p. 107. 








SUNUINALDY, 


The new prison about to be erected in lieu of Tothillfields Bride 
well is to be capable of containiug 600 prisoners, with the means of 
adding to it besides. 


A stailin Dublin Cathedral is vacant by the death of the Earl of 





The population of the United States is estimated, in a very able 


Bridgewater. 
| We understand that the Marqnis of Stafford has purchased from 


It appears from the report of the Boston Committee, that notwith-! incapable of pourtraying it. 


as tothem, though our great rival has attempted to counterfeit our | 


he supported in a brilliant speech of four hours and a quarter, oc- 
cupying nearly thirleen columns of the London Courier. This 


ever memorable speech we issue entire in a supplement to-day. 


This is what the ‘ American system’ | Allattemptsto describe the state of excitement in the House, in 


London, and throughout the country must fail; for language seems 


The London Courier continued to 


tons, which suld for about 18 millions of dollars, were imported into | issue editions during the night of Friday, the Gth, w! il: the ques- 
the United States in 1826. (Page 24.) And yet, in the teeth of i was debating a second time, and we have before us the third 


edition, issued at four o'clock on Saturday morning! But we will 


manufactures, the produce of her own labour.’.—‘ The goods made| not detain our readers from the perusal of the outlines of the 


great plan, which are as follows :— 

1. Its basis is, the removal from the Roman Catholics civil disa- 
bilities, and the equalization of political rights. 

2. Roman Catholics are to be admitted into both Houses of 
| Parliament. 
| There are to be no restrictions as to numbers. 

Catholics becoming members of either House are to take an 
oath, to sapport and defend the succession of the Crown,—abju- 
ring the sentiment that Princes excommunicated by the Pope 
may be deposed and murdered by their subjects,—denying the 
| right of the Pope to any civil jurisdiction in the British Kiug- 
| dom,—disclaiming, disavewing, and solemnly abjuring any inten- 
tion to subvert the present Church Establishment as settled by 
law, &e. &e. 


Lord Chancellor, or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

4. They may hold all Corporate Offices—may be Sheriffs and 
Judges. 

5. But they are not to hold places belonging to the Established 
Church; the Ecclesiastical Courts, or Ecclesiastical foundations. 


f ohh er aap aa } r , office in the Universiti » yin- 
and detailed examination of the new tariff bill by a committee of | Lord Reay the estate of Reay, in the county of Sutherland, at the | welbeada: ; niversities, the Colleges of Eton, Win 


the citizens of Boston and its vicinity, at 12 millions; and the value 
of the annual consumption of woollen goods is supposed to amount 
atan average, to 6 dollars or 25s. 6d. a-head, giving a total sum of 
about 72,090,000 of dollars for the entire value of the woollens con- 
samed in the Union. But if the duties were reduced, the cost of 
the woollens would also be reduced. It is estimated that, under the 
tariff of 1824, the various charges, including the duty of 33 per cent, 
the expense of freight and insurance, the profits of the importing 
and exporting merchants, &c. attending the importation of toreign 
woollens into the United States, amounted to full 57 per cent. of 
their entire value. Bat referring for the present only to the opera- 
tion of the daty, it is plain that it must have been paid before the 
woollens could be brought to market ; and as they were imported in 
considerable quan‘ities, notwithstanding its imposiiion, it is further 
plain, as has been previously remarked, that if it har been lowered 
or repealed, their price would have been propo: ionall) diminished. 
But this is not the only fall that would have been occasioned by the 
reduction of the duties. The woollens manufactured in the United 
States sold in the market along with the foreign woollens charged 
with the daty of 38 per cent: and it is certain that they did not, 
quality for quality, sell cheaper; for had they done so, the foreign 
woellens would neither have been bought nor imported. On the 
whole, therefore, it is undeniable that the duty under the late tariff 
added 38 per cent. tothe cost of the whole woollens consumed in 
the republic, or made 27,360,000 of the 72,000,000 of dollars, which 
their aggregate value was supposed to amount to. 

The value of the annual imports of woollens amounted, under the 
tariff of 1824, to about $9,000,000. ‘The gross amount of duty on 
this importation amounted to 5,420,000; by deducting this som from 
the $27,360,000, which is the duty added to the cost of the woollens 
consumed in the United States, the balance of $23,940,000 is the 
net amount of the bounty, or bonus. which the American public are 


price of 300,0001. This extensive property, added to the Earldom 
/and estate of Sutherland, makes the Marquis the first proprietor, in 


point of extent of territory in Scotland, it not in Great Britain.— 
Edinburgh Mercury. 


Miss Smithson’s first appearance at Covent Garden theatre is to 
take place on the 23d of April next. Miss S. is, we understand, en- 
gaged for a limited number of nights at the Amsterdam theatre, to 
commence on Thursday next. 


Ata Court of Common Council held on Thursday, a series of re- 
solutions were agreed to, expressive of the impolicy of inflicting the 
punishment ~ death in cases of forgery; and a petition founded on 
them was ordered to be presented to both Honses of Parliament. 
praying them to take such measures in the alteration of the criminal 
law upon the subject as they may deem proper. 

Sir G. Cockburn is re-elected for the borough of Plymouth, with- 
| out Opposition. 

Mr. W. Whitmore bas given notice of a motion on the 10th of 
| March for a select committee to inquire into the state of trade 
between Great Britain, East Indies, and China. This will bring 
on the discussion relative to the monopoly of the East India Com- 
}pany, on which Mr. Buckingham has teen lecturing at Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Bristol. 

Mr. Warburton, on the Sth of March. intends to move, in the 
House of Commons, for leave to introduce a Bill «to legalize 
and regulate the supply of subjects for Anatomy. 


The late Marchioness of Londonderry has bequeathed the bulk ot 
her property to her nephew, the Marquis of Lothian. Her ladyship 
has amply provided for some of her domestics, who had lived with 
her during a number of years. In the case of her lady’s maid, who 
had been in her service ever since she was a girl, she has settled on 
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chester, and Westminster ; nor any School of Ecclesiastical Foun- 
dation. The laws relative to Roman Catholic right to presenta- 
tions are to be retained. In cases where any Roman Catholic 
shall hold an office with which Church patronage is connected. 
the Crown is to have the power of transferring the patronage. 
No Roman Catholic to hold any office to advise the Crown in 
the appointment of Offices connected with the Established Church 
of England and Ireland. 

6. The existing Penal Laws affecting Roman Catholics are to 
be repealed. 

7. Roman Catholics are to be put with respect to property, on 
a footing with Dissenters. 

8. Catholic Members of Parliament are not to be obliged to 
quit the House upon any particular question. (Mr. Wilmot Hor- 
ton’s suggestion upon this subject is held to be objectionable.) 


9. There is to be no Declaration required against Transub 
: Stantion. 





10. Upon the subject of Ecclesiastical Securities, the Roman Ca 
tholics are to be placed upon the footing of all other Dissenters. 

11. There isnot tobe any Veto; nor is there to be any interie 
rence with the intercourse in Spiritual matters between the Roman 
Catholie Church and the See*of Rome. 





3. Roman Catholics are to be incapable of holding the office ot 
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England, are not to be assumed by the members of the -Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. 

13. When Roman Catholics are admitted to corporate and other 
offices, the insignia of such offices are in no casé to be taken to any 
other place of worship of the Established Church. No robes of 
office are tobe worn in any other than the Established Church. 

15. The Jesuits and Monastic Communities—The Names and 
Numbers of the individuals belonging to the existing Communities 
are to be registered—Communities bound by religious or monastic 
vows are not to be extended, and provision is to be made 
against the future entrance into this country of the order of Je- 
suits—the Jesuits are now to be registered. 

15. Elective franchise—Forty shilling Freeholders. The Elective 
franchise is proposed to be raised from Forty Shillings to Ten Pounds. 

Freeholders are to be registered, and the registry is tobe taken 
before the Assistant Barrister of the Trish counties, with power of 
an appeal in certain cases from his decision to a higher tribunal. 

The following is the motion submitted by Mr. Peei:— 

“That the House do resolve itself intoa Committee of the whole 
lfouse with a view to consider the Laws imposing civil disabilities 
of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects.” 

The follo-ving are additional particulars :— 

The House adjourned at a quarter lo one o'clock on Friday morn- 
ing; and yet so intense was the interest excited, that mingled with 
the calls for adjournment, was heard “ Go on, goon.” At 4 0’clock 
on Friday afternoon the House again met, and after a great number 
of petitions had been presented for and against the emancipation of 
the Catholics, Mr. Agar Ellis, moved “ the Order of the Day for the 
resumption of the adjourned debate of last night,” which was car- 
ried—Ayes 205, Noes 75; majority 130. A long debate ensued, in | 
which Mr. C. Grant, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Peel and 
others took part. Mr. Grant said, it was a great day for England— 
a great day for his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Secretary Peel)—a great 
day for freedom and common sense throughout the world—when a 
a British Minister proposed to a British Iluuze of Commons conces- 
sion to the Catholics of Ireland. 

The Decision.—At a very late hour, the gallery was cleared for a 
division. ‘The Ayes went into the lobby. 

Mr. Peel then addressed them, briefly observing, that it was his 
intention to move the Resolutions in Committee, and requesting 
therefore, they would not separate. The intimation was received 
with loud cheers. The numbers were as follows :— 


For Mr. Peel's Resolutions, - - -~— - 348 
Against them, rw, '* - - 160 
Majority in favour of Ministers, - + 188 


The House having resolved itself into a Committee of the whole 
IIouse, in conformity with the decision above named, the Resolu- 
{ions were moved and agreed to, and the Report ordered to be re- 
ceived on Monday. The House at turxeE o'ciock on Saturday 
morning adjourned. 

The London papers of Sunday the 8th, we regret to say, an- 
nounce that the King was indisposed; but, although frequently im- 
portuned, continued firm to the Catholic cause. 

Ti Weare indebted to the Journal of Commerce for the copy of 
Mr, Peel’s speech. 

O' Connell.—The Clare Election Committee assembled this morn- 
ing, and came to the resolution that Daniel O'Connell, Esq. had 
been duly elected for the county of Clare, but that the petitions 
against his return were not frivolous.—London, March 6. 

A meeting took place this (March 6,) day at the Thatched House, 
James street, of those Irish gentlemen now in town, when it was pro- 
posed by Mr. O'Connell, and seconded by Lord Killeen, that ajmes- 
sage be sent immediately to Sir Francis Burdett, requesting that 
gentleman and his triends to oppose, by every effort in their power, 
the extension of the Elective Franchise in Ireland, from 40s. to 10/. 

London, Jan.6.—The French papers of Wednesday announce, 
that on the 7th of January M. Jaubert had a conference with the 
Reis Effendi, which lasted from 5 o’clock till 8 in the evening, at the 
close of which the two Ministers appeared in the best terms toge- 
ther. It was augured from this, that the disposition of the Porte to 
treaton the terms proposed by the Allies, had been confirmed. | 
Despatches were sent off from Constantinople to Loudon and Paris, 


the same evening, communicating, it was thought, that pleasing in- | 


telligence. 

Grecce.—The following intelligence was brouglit by the German 
Mail, which arrived this morning :— 

Ancoca, Feb. 14.—Letters from Borfu say, that the®F'rench troops 
still in the Morea bave received instructions not to leave the fortress- 
es which they occupy till further orders ; it is also said that the 
Trench squadron under Admiral Rosamel, is expected iff the Gulf 
ot Lenanro. Itis inferred here, from these accounts, that an ar- 
rangement between the Porte and the Allied Powers is not so near 
“as was supposed. ‘The Greeks are still very active, both by sea and 
land, and are endeavoring formally to organize the insurrection in 
Lividia. It is said that Colonel Fabvier will succeed Gen. Church 
in his command, and the latter have the chief command of the 
(reek fortresses. ‘The pecunia. yvesources of the Greeks are said 
to be decreasing, and Count D’fs,..a to be thinking of means to ob- 
tain fresh funds. It is said that a company of Italian merchants is 
willing to advance money to the Greek Government, as a security 
for which the latter offers lands inthe Morea. This seems to be the 
more acceptable, as the Morea is already under the protection of the 
Allied Powers, and may almost be considered asIndependent. It is 
even affirmed that Count Capo d’Istrias will go for a short lime to 
Naples to negotiate the affairin person. 


Frontiers of Russia, Feb. 12.—A Polish park of artillery is said to 
have been sent to the Principalities, and that more artillery from 
Poland will follow. The military department in the kingdom of 
Poland is very active, and the preparations in the Russian army for 
‘he next campaign, which seems inevitable, are prosecuted with 
sreat vigour. Several officers, holding high situations in the Princi- 
palities, seem to have been dismissed since the removal of Count 
Pahlen.— Allgemeine Zeitung, Feb. 27. 

London Corn Exchange, Friday, March 6.—Our market was rather 
firm this morning, at Monday’s prices, there being many conntry 
buyers ; but particularly trom the certainty that, from the state of 
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the averages, the duty on Foreign Wheat will rise from Is to 6s. 
Sd. per quarter; therefore, Wheat, Barley, and Oats, remain at the 
same price as last Monday. Importations since Monday—English, 
Wheat, 1200; Barley, 2600; Oats, 3,100 qrs. Irish —Wheat, none; 
Burley, none; Oats, 840 qrs. Foreign—Wheat, 12,050; Barley, 
none; Oats, none. Flour—3,100 sacks. 

The following are the averrge prices of grain with the respective 
rates of duty as made up this x : 

Average Price of Corn for the last week.—Wheat, 68s. 11d. Barley, 
323. 1d.; Oats, 21s. 10d.; Rye, 39s.; Beans, 34s. 9d.; Pease, 36s.. 
f Imperial aggregate averges of the six weeks preceding.—Wheat, 
73s. 2d.; Barley, 34s. 5d.; Oats, 23s. 1d.; Rye, 40s. 8d.; Beans; 35s- 
7d.; Pease, 36s. 9d. 

The Funds have relapsed into their former state of apathy. Con- 
sols are 86 5-8 3-4 for money, and 86 7-8. 





The English mail for February has arrived, via Halifax. HH. 
M. Packet Myrtle, in which Sir Howard Douglas intended to 
take passage to England from Halifax, has been lost on the Rag- 
ged Islands, crew and mail saved. Sir Howard remained at 
Halifax at the last dates. 

The advertisement for a Concert for the Benefit of a Musical 
Fund will be found in another part of this paper. For so benevo- 
lent an object, we are sure the lovers of music will not need the 
stimulus of any recommendation whatever. 








We are requested to insert the following paragraph from the Rich- 
mond Whig. 

Prize essay —We are gratified at finding the leading article in the 
last number of the Medical Recorder, to be a learned and highly in- 
teresting prize essay ‘on the diseases of children,” by M. Page, M. 
D. of this city. Doctor Page was before very advantageously known 
to the literary public ; and the grasp of mind, and depth of thought 
displayed in the work before us, is well calculated to sustain him. 





The III canto of AFARA,—Christ in the Desart,—by McDonald 
Clarke, was published on Good Friday. 


The highly amusing and popular work, entitled “Memoirs of 
Lieut. Shipp,” is just re-published by Messrs. J. & J. Harper, of this 
cily. 

We bave barely room to announce the publication, this day, 
by the same house, of a volume of poems entitled “ The Rivals iv 
the Este, and other poems, by James G. Brooks and Mary 
Brooks.” Some of the minor poems, which are very beautiful, by 
— Brooks, have already been published under the signature of 

ORNA. 

Passengers in the Britaniaf or Liverpool—Capt Conner of the Bri- 
tish Army, and lady. 

Passengers by the York from Liverpool—Mr. Thomas Proctor, of 
N. York; Francisco Ponti, of Italy ; and three in the steerage. 








The negotiation of Mr. Horn, Madame Feron, &c., with the Ma- 
nagers of the Park, for the performance of Itatian Operas, has 
failed, and the vocalists have made arrangements with Mr. Gilfert 
for the Bowery Theatre. The first Opera, it will be seen by the 
following Card, is to take place on Monday next, and we congratu- 
late the lovers of music that such arrangement has been effected. 

Mr. Foot, who has certainly, from the length and excellence of his 
services, strong claims on the public, takes a benefit on Tuesday. 


fully announcing to the public that an arrangemeut has been effect- 
ed with Madame Feron, Mr. Horn, Madame Brichta, Mous. Rosich, 
and Mons. Angrisania, for five nights only, previous to their depart- 
ure for Europe. ‘Their first appearance will be on Monday Evening 
vest, 20th instant, in the Italian Opera called Trionfo Della Musica, 
taken froin the celebrated Opera of Il Fanatico Per La Musicu, The 
music by Puccita, Maver and Paoina. 

In consequence of the great expense incurred by an engagement 
With tnese distinguished Artists, the prices will be raised as fullows : 
Ist Tier $1—2d and 3d Tiers 75 cents—Pit 50 cents. 

Mr. Foot's Benefit.—Mr. Foot respectfully announces that his Bene- 
fit will take place at the Bowery Theatre on ‘Tuesday, 2ist inst.— 
when will be presented Mrs. Inchbald's comedy of Wives asthey were 
and Maids as they are. After which Mons and Md’me Vestris, with 
Md'slle Rosalie, will dance, with other entertainments, as will be ex- 
pressed! in the bills of the day. 

A Mr. Maddox made his first appearance on any stage, at the 


Bowery, on Wednesday, in Shylock, which was a very successful 
performance. 

The tragedy of Caswatlon was produced at the Park on Wedues- 
day, Mrs. Barnes playing Eva, with decided success. 


THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

A New Comic Song, at the ‘Theatre, Lewes, in a Pic Nic Enter- 
taininent forthe Benefit of the Spanish and Italian Refugees, Jan. 
14, 1°29. 

I'm an old-fashion’d man, of an old fashion’d mind, 

And not to the Marca Ivtevcecrvat inelin’d— 

For I find that my servants, and all the young fry 

Pretend to be sharper and wiser than I. 





My clever son Tem, my first-born and my heir, 
Leaves ploughing my fields, to go ploughing the air ; 
Spoils good tissue-paper night, morning, and noon, 
‘Toimitate Grres, and his mighty Batoon ? 


While Peter, my youngest, breaks pots, pans, and glasse-, 
With Hydrogen, Oxygen. Nitrogen Gasses— 

Neglects useful work, for a frivolous dream 

About Levers, and Air-Pumps, and Vapour, and Steam! 


So deep in Electrical Lore is his brain, 

That hearing my wife scream with torture and pain— 

‘“* What’s the matter ?”’"—said I,—“ Don’t be cross, dear Papa, 
To ease her rheurnatics—I'm shocking Mama! 


Then Flora, my daughter, Geotocy mad, 
Says throwing a stone at a dog is too bad— 

“ Don’t cast that fine Fossil, Papa, in the mud, 
It existed, believe me,—before Noah's Flood !” 


And last, though not least, Parexosocicat Numps, 
Inventor of Orcas! Inspector of Bumps !— 

By feeling another's takes wonderful pains 

To prove his own skull is unfurnish'd with brains ! 





Yet one good old custom, it can’t be denied, 
Unalter’d remains—and I own it with pride— 
That your kindness to me is as flattering now 

| As twenty years since—when I first made my bow. 


| Mr. Kean.—Having been obliged, in consequence of indisposi- 
tion, to throw up his London engagement, this eminent actor ar- 
rived last week in Bute, and is now once more encamped on the 





Bowery Theatre.—The mongoose have great pleasure in respect- }. 
i} 


banks of his favourite Loch Fad. A correspondent informs us that 
he saw him when he landed. He was closely muffted up in great 
coats and handkerchiefs, and apparently so ill that he seemed to 
shrink frogy the slightest breath of even the gentle Rothsay breeze. 
‘1 should hardly have recognized him,” says our informant, “ but 
for that indescribable expression, and intellectual sharpness of the 
eye, which so chon. remind us of his Richard, and which it seems 
beyond the pores of disease either to weaken or destroy. Thereis 
no saying what the genial climate of Bute may do for him; but ill 
as he is, he seems determined not to be idle. Lie has advertised for 
road-makers, and has already set himself about the work of im- 
provement on his romantic residence in genuine earnest.”—Coi- 
rier, Feb. 19. 


The Lords of his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council had 











present were the Lord President of the Council, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, the Judge of the Admiralty Court, and the Right Hon. Henry 
Hobhouse. The following cases of appeal were gone into before 
their Lordships :—“‘ Ex parte—v. Belisario,” from Jamaica; “ Buck- 
er v. Hamilton,” from Demerara; “ De Best v. M’Intosh,” from 
Bengal; ‘*-Waters, sen. v. Young, sen.,” from Prince Edward’s Is- 
land. Mr. Buller attended the meeting as Clerk to the Councib. 


DIED, inthis city, on Saturday last, aged 74, Archibald Gracie, 
Esq. The Evening Post pays the following tribute to his memory : 

[tis not often that the decease of a private citizen excites so ge- 
nerala regret in any community as the recent death of Archibald 
Gracie, Esq. has ealled forth in this city. Mr. Gracie was for many 
years the most eminent shipping merchant in New York. He was 
as distinguished for the extent of his mercantile intelligence and in- 
formation as for the greatness of his entersrizes; and the strict and 
unimpeachable integrity of his dealings marked bim out as an ex- 
ample for all who followed his profession. His immense wealth 
was employed as honourably asit was acquired. No man could ex- 
ceed him, in the days of his prosperity, in readiness to contribute to 
all useful and benevolent purposes, or in kindness to those he es- 
teemed deserving. Mr. Gracie was a Scotch gentleman ot the old 
and good school, and the urbanity of his manners gave an addition- 
al grace to (he liberality of his conduct. [le was a benefactor to 
many of our best charitable institutions, and until a short time past 
held the place of Vice President of the Chamber of Commerce. 




















DVERTISEMENT.—Notice is hereby given to the public, that the tolls of 

Government Locks and Canals upon the river St. Lawrence, will be reduced 

at the opening of the navigation to the rates im force previously tothe year 1827 ; 

but t:at it wall be obligatory to take out the Tickets for the three locks inclusively, 

viz.: the Cagendes, the Split Rock, and the Coteau du Lac, and which Tickete, 

will be issued on application to the Deputy Commissary General's office at Mon- 
treal, countersigned by that officer. 

The Locks will be open on Sunday as well as on week-days, so as to obviate ths 
great inconvenience which this detention has hitherto occasioned. 

The rates to be paid will be required according to the following tariff, in force 
before their lust increase in 1827, and which is re-published for general inforina- 
tion :——Durham Boats 2l.; Batteaux 12. 5s.; Small Craft 12s. 6d. 

The furmer arrangements relative to the breadth of beam, will continue to be in 
force; and passage through the Canals will be refused to all boats exceeding 
twelve feet six inches, ia consequence of the injury caused to the works by forcing 
them through the Locks. 

Boatmen and uthers are cautioned not to stick their spiked poles into the mason 
or wood work, as they will be rigourously prosecuted for all iniury of this or any 
other description. 

Co:nmissariot Head Quarters, Quebec, 30th March, 1329. 

(Signed) R. J. ROUTH, Com'y Gen'L 

I> The editor of the Rochester Telegraph, and Ogdensburgh Gazette, will pub- 
lish the above 4 times, and send their bills for payment to the Albion Office, New 
York. {April 18—4t. 


\ USICAL FUND CONCER'I'.—The public are respectfully informed that 
4 the second Concert of the society will take place at the City Hotel en Tues- 
day the 2istinst. Particulars will be given in the daily papers. {April 13. 


ARD TO THRE LADIES.—Mre. Cantelouhas removed her Corset Warehouse 
tothe house furmerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, «few 
doorsbelow St. Paul’sCliurch, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Camelo hae 
connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Estublishment and has 
no doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. (Oct 13. 


OSTON AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Packet brig James, Samuel Bar 

ker master,and the Packet brig George Henry, Doane pilot, willrun rege - 
larly between this port and Halifax the ensuing season. They are first rate, fast 
sailing vessels, commanded by experienced men, have handsome accommodations 
for passengers, and will pig sail on the day appointed, wind and weather per - 
mitting. JOSHUA SEAVER, Agent, 42 India-st. ortoThos. Tremont. 
Boston, March 19, 1828. 


“PRING SESSION OF THE WvuODBRIDGE CLASSICAL AND COM- 

JERCIAL INSTITUTE.—The Principal has the honour to acknowledge 

the kfffd and liberal patronage he has hitherto received, and piedges to his patrous 

and tf publica continuation of those exertions, which he flatters himself have 
rendered this Institute worthy of their support. 

‘The Latin, Gree, and Ilebrew languages, ere continued to be taught by the 
Rev..S. Cook. 

The English, French, Italian, and Spanish, by the Principal, assisted by Mon - 
sieur Mensnier, a native of Paris, and B.A. of the University of that city. 

The system of tuition, beyond a thorough acquaintance with the ancient and 
modern languages and literature of Europe, embraces the usual course of studies 
as Writing, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Navigation, Aucient and Modern 
Geography, Astronomy, the use of the Globes and Mapping, and Lectures on Bo- 
tany, Natural History, Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, Mive- 
ralogy, and Geology. 

{n addition to the advantage of a complete preparation for College, West 
Point, or the Navy, or acreditable introduction to accomplished and cultivated 
society, this Institution offers to Merchants, who intend their sons for a Commer- 
cial life, advantages of no ordinery nature. The Principal, who is practically 
acquainted with Book-keeping in the French and English lapguages, and the usu- 
al routine of a Connting-house, having kept the accounts of one of the first Mer- 
cantile houses in France, has intreduced such a course of study, as to render the 
transfer of a pupil from the employments of the school to the Counting housc, 
easy and pleasant. 

The house and shool-rooms are large and airy, and capable of containing 100 
boarders. The healthful situation of the establishment, the extent of the play - 
grounds, and the exclusion of the young gentlemen from vicious of improper con - 
nexions by the retired position of the village, add yet to the advantage of this 
Institution. 

‘The family of the Principal, who have resided seven years in France, speak 
French withthe pupils, the-French and Spanish Journals are taken for their use, 
and the Lectures of Messrs Nillemain, Cousin, and Guizot, now delivering in Pa- 
ris. are rcad to them and commented on by the Principal. 

Terms for six months—Board, $50; ‘Tuition, including the whole course men- 
tioned above, $20: Washing, &c. $10. Board to be paid for ia advance, and three 
months notice given of the temoval of any pupil. Mattress, Bedding, and Cot 
to be furnished by the parents of each pupil. 

The steam-boats for Philadelphia leave New Vork twice a day, and in two 
hours aad ahalf reach Amboy, from whence Woodbridge is about half an hour's 
ride. 

References—Alderman Stuart F. Randolph, John B. Martin, John F. Randolph 
Ellis Potter, Smith Bloomfield, John M. , and John Battin, Esqrs., New 
Yoak; Charles T. Shipman, Esq., Newark; L. Baker, Esq., President of tha 
Bank, Elizabeth Town ; Messrs. Adam Lee & Co., and Wm. Ed ar, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Bank, Rahway; Dr. Freeman, Col. Edgar, and the Rev. Ww. Bartou 
Woodbridge; the Rev. Messrs. Chapman and Wilson, Amboy; and George W. 
Blight, Esq., Philadelphia. 

| Further information may be had by application to Dr. Bartlett, at this office 

| Theodore Fay, Esq., Solicitor, Merchants Exchange; and at the Book Stores of 

| Mesers.G. & C-2Carvill, Berard and Mondon, Lanaza Mendica & Co., and Mr. 

| Benzcss, New York; and Mr. Little, Philadelphia. S. MARSHALL. 
Mar. 28.) Prisicipa!- 


| Is BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE, New York, 12th February . 
‘ 1829.—In consequence of the great number of distressed British subjects, 
| who have been disappointed in their expectations ef employment in the United 
States, who are daily applying to this Consulate to be sent back to England, sud 
many having greatly increased their misery by coming from various quarters un- 
der such expectation, the undersigned is constrained to give this public uotice, 
that he is not authorised to send such persons back. The only subjects of his 
Majesty who are so aided, are sailors who may have been shipwrecked, or left 
sick, or subjects of his Majesty passing from one part of his Majesty's dominions 
to another, who may be subject to apy unforseen calamity, and totally destitute. 
4 JAMES BUCHASAN. 
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THi SWISS MAID. -—ROMANCE. 


By J.C. Greene:—With Accompaniments for the Piano Forte.— Arranged for the Albion by P. K.-Moran. 
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Ht. 
Friends of my youth, oh let us now rejoice, 
While evening breezes summer's heat remove, 
While all the mountains echo to our voice 








THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 

Cadell & Co., of Edinburgh, and Simpkin & Marshall, of Lon- 
don, will commence on the first of June the publication of the whole 
series of these novels to Woodstock inclusive. From the author's 
advertisement, which we insert below, it will be seen that this edi- 
tion has been revised and corrected by bimself 


AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 
tt has been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waverly 


With songs of tenderness and notes of love. Assure my heart its cherisli’d love is near, 
Land of my birth, &c. &c. And now in distance borne along the breeze, 

‘ 1. His well-known accent floats upon my ear. 
The moon-beams piercing through the leafy trees, Landof my birth, &c. &e. 





| “ | accept it.’ 
“Well then do you want a regiment?” “No—I want a pair of 
shoes.” 














consequence of receiving the illustrations by the Author, and under-| credit,” said one of the representatives of the peuple. 
going his careful revision. WALTER SCOTT. 





Abbotsford, January, 1829. 
Tie Oe im In England, when married ladies are caught in equivocal situa- 
e 3 ‘ 4 " ° 2 
y) avitetics, tions, a divorce is sued for, und the gallant, if not shot through the 
a head, or disposed of in some manner equally terrible, is sued for 
On and Upon.—We have two words which we use indifferently ; damages, which if the evidence is not very strong against him, he 
onand upon It appears to me that those who study elegance, by | will escape and then the busband will be the only sufferer, the 





which I always mean precision and correctness, may show it here. 


(or several years past, to revise and correct the voluminous series of | | would say upon a tower; on the same principle, | would say on a 
Novels which pass under that name; in order that, if they should | march. There would, indeed, be no harm in saying on a@ tower ; 
over appear as his avowed productions, he might render them in | but there would be an impropriety in saying upon a march; for up, 
some degree deserving a continuance of the public favour with | whetler we are attentive or inattentive, whether we have been a 
which they have been honoured ever since their first appearance. | thousand times wrong, or never, means somewhat high, somewhat 
For a long period, however, it seemed likely that the improved and | to which we ascend. I should speak correctly if I said “ Dr. Joha- 
illustrated edition which he meditated, would be a posthumous pub- | son flew upon me,” incorrectly, ifI said * he fell upon me.”” Custom 





lication. But the course of events, which occasioned the disclosure | is a rule for every thing but contradiction.—Alhenaum, 


of the author’s name, having ina great measure restored to hima 
sort of parental control over these works, lie is naturally induced to 
ive them to the press in a corrected, and he hopes, an improved 


form, while life and health permit the task of revising and illustra- | 


ting them. Such being his purpose, it is necessary to say a few 
woods on the plan of the proposed Edition. 


In stating itto be revised and corrected, it is not to be inferred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, the charac- 
‘er of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue. There is no doubt 
ample room for emendation in all these points,~-but where the tree 
falls itmust lie. Any attempt to obviate criticism, however just, 
by altering a work already in the bands of the public, is general 
nnsuccesstul. Inthe most improbable fiction, the reader stillde- 
sires some air of vrai-semblance, and does not relish that the inci- 


/lady will live among her relations, and he, poor soul, will have to 
‘allow her a separate maintenance. {In India the frail fair one would 
| be burnt, in Persia beheaded, in Turkey loaded with stripes, or kept 
in perpetual imprisonment, which is also the ease in China. In Rus- 
| sia the wife promises her husband never to let bim see her transgres- 
| sions, aud he promises, whenever she is so detected, to beat ber with- 
| out mercy, so they both know whateach has to expect—the lady 
transgresses, is beaten, taken again into favour, and al! goes on as be 
fore. When a Russian young tady, therefore, is to be married, ber 





| understanding between the Signor and his young collegians; and it, 
dents of a talefamiliar to him should be altered to suit the taste of | is not the least amusing part of the exhibition to observe the watchful 


| The Learned Cats,—An ingenious person, Signor Capelli, is now | father, with a cudgelin his hand, asks the bridegroom whether he 
exhibiting in Regent-street, a few pupils, whose attainments will) chooses this Virgin tor his bride, to which the other replies in the af- 
surprise the world, even in these “ March-of-Intellect” times. A) firmative. Upon which the father, turning her three times round, 
tortoise-shell cat, with five of her children, assisted by a great black | and giving her three strokes upon the back, ‘“ My dear (cries he.) 
mouse, perform at the word of comand, either in French or Italian, | these are the last blows you are to receive from me. Eresign my au- 
a variety of tricks, in which the useful is blended with the entertain-| thority and my cudgel to your husband.” The bridegroom refuses 
‘ing. While the young ones jump through an iron ring, or climb on | 't, and assures the father the lady will never want it, but the father 

the masier’s shoulder, the elder turn aspit, strike hammers on ananvil, | Who knows what the lady may want, insists upon his acceptance. 

griad rice, and roast coffee. Mamma puts a set of church bells ini Upon this a scene of Russian politeness ensucs, while one refuses, the 

motion, and her eldest daughter draws water for the family from a, Other offers the cudgel. The whole, however, ends with the husband 
iwell. One of them will not work until she is proinised afew taking it; upon which the lady drops a curtsey in token of obedi- 
| miuutes’ rest, and another sensible individual refuses to turn the spit | eee, and the ceremony proceeds. 


; until s! tsa slice of t herself. ‘There s to be « fect | —————— 
until she getsa slice of meat herse iere seems to be a perfec NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS: 


Ships. | Masters. Days of sailing from, Days of sailing from 
| New York. Havre. 














critics, or the caprice of the author himself. This process of feel-| €y¥es of the whole brood following bim in a few legerdemain tricks, | v0.1. Charlemagne, |Robinson. Feb. 1,June1,@ct. 1 Mar.20,July £0,Nov.29 


ing is so natural, that it may be observed even in children, who can- 


not endure that a nursery story should be ) ane to them different- | 


ly from the mannerin which it was first told. 

But without altering in the slightest degree, either the story, or 
the mode of telling it, the author has taken this opportunity to cor- 
rect errors of the press and slips of the pen. ‘That such should ex- 
ist cannot be wondered at, when itis considered that the publishers 
found it theirinterest to hurry through the press a succession of the 
early editions of the various novels, and that the author had not the 
usual opportanity of revision. It is hoped that the present edition 
may be found free from errors of that accidental kind. 

The author has also ventured to make some emendations of a dif- 
ferent character, which, without being such apparent deviations from 
the original stories as to disturb the reader’s old associations, will, he 
thinks, add something to the spirit of the dialogue, narrative, or de- 
scription. These consist in occasional pruning, where the language 
ts redundant, compression where the style is loose, infusion of vi- 
gour where it is languid, the exchange of less forcible for more appro- 
priate epitheis—slight alterations, in short, like the last touches of an 
Artist, which cantribute to heighten and finish the picture, though an 
experienced eye ean hardly detect in what they consist. 

The General Preface to the new Edition, and the Introductory 
notices to each separate work, will contain an account of such 
circumstance attending the first publication ofthe Novels and Tales, 
as’ may appear interesting in themselves, or proper to be comunica- 
ted to the publie. The Author also proposes to publish on this oe- 


‘which he plays off to vary the entertainment. 


| obey, a hilarity, a cheerful obedience, a willingness to act, which ‘I 


2.Chas. Carroll Clark, | “ 19, “10, “ 10 Ap’l. 1Aug. 1, Dec. ! 
Character of Trish Soldiers.—1 must confess I do love to be on du- | Oid Line—Havre, —E-L.Reen, * 20, © 50, © S07 10° 7 10 7 0 


7 é ; ; ‘ , 17 . 2. France, Funk, iMar. 1, July 1,Nov. } "i> 2) oe 
ay on any kind of service wih she Erich. | ‘Thore'ts'® promptness 10) 14 ine—Henti lV... (I. Bc Bell, © 10, 0G = Seay 1° Sept- 1 dun. 


Sop - é 1. Edw. Quesnel, Hawkins,| “© 20, “20, “ 26 "10 #719 10 
have rarely met with in any other body of men; bat whether in this 2.Don Quixote, |Whitall, |Ap'l.1,Aug.1,Dec. 1, "20 "29 ” 20 
particular case, the qualifications have been instilled into them by | Old ay 7 eh +e wwe ra A “10, “ 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 2 
be rigi iscinli iv 5 ese 2. Edw .Bonaffe, athaway| * 20, ** 20, #99 ”39 "10 ” 410 
the rigid discipline of their corps, I know not, or whether these are) 9 7 Misancois lst W.Skiddy May UScpt. 1Jans1 20 90 On 
characteristics of the Irish nation: but I have also observed in that| "|" pa yard, Butmay, | “10, * 10, * 10 July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. } 
corps (I mean the 87th Regiment, or Prince’s Own Irish) a degree of! oid Line—Montane, ‘Bukup, | “26, “ 20, “© 20 710 "19 ”» WW 
liberality among the men I have never secn in any other corps; a Passage in the Cabinto or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu- 
willingness to share their crust and drop on service with their com- | ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
rades; and an indescribable readi . bligi d odating | Oid Line.—Owners,Francis Depau, 63Washingtonstrect, New York. Agent 
* and an indescriva 4 € readiness in opliging an accomm Ins | at Ifavre, Larue & Palmer. Nos.1 and 2, First and Second, or mail lines.— 
each other: and an anxiety to serve each other, and to hide each Agents, Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. 
other’s faults. In the corps there was a unity [have never seen in| Agents at Havre 2 E. Quesnel,Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerarc & Co. 
lany other; and as for fighting, -hey were very devils. During the | NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
| Peninsular war, some General Officer observed to the Duke of Wel-| _ Ships Masters. Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
| lington how unsteadily that corps marched. The Noble Duke re.) No. | New York. Liverpoul. 
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| plied, “Yes, General, they do, indeed ; but they fight like devils.” |}: New York, — [Bennet, (Jan. 1, May 2, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 16 

| In some situations they are, perhaps, too impetuous; but if I know | 3° aranchester, W.Lee te.| “16, “ 16, “ 16, Mar. 1, July 1,Noy. 1° 
fal se ae 


.Wm. Byrnes, (‘Hackstaf,} ‘* 24, ‘ 24, “ 24,| 4 &, 6’ 


l any thing of the service, this is a fault ou the right side; and what | 
Win. Thompson Maxweil, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,,) * 16, *© 16, « 16° 


| at this moment was thought rashness and madness, has gained Eng- | et ve e J 
. ow 7 , . te ing | : } se vn 
land many a clorious victory.— Shipp s Memoirs. | Geo. Canning, {Allyn, hea &, ae ae) ke 8, 24, ‘6 O4, 04 
5 ‘ 2 ' |3. Caledonia |Rogers, | 16, 16, 16, April 1,Ang. 1,Dec. 1) 
One of the most celebrated soldiers of the French revolution was |2. John Jay, Holdrege,| ‘** 24, ‘* 24, ** 24) % 8, % 8, «© & 
“— . . ! . . z ° \ . . . 
Latour d’Auvergne, who to the qualifications of a soldier added no|!- Canada, Graham, ‘Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,, “ 16, * 16, “ J6» 
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casion, the various legends, family traditions, or obscure historical! 
facts, which have formed the ground work of these Novels, and to 
sive some account of the places where the scenes are laid, when 
dhese are altogether, or in part, real; as well as a statement of pare 
ticular incidents founded on fact; together with a more copious | 
Glossary, and notes explanatory of the ancient customs, and popular 
superstitions, refered to in the Romances. | 
Upon the whole, itis hoped that the Waverly Novels, in their new | 
ress, will uct be found to have lost any part of their attractions in 
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slight knowledge of Literature. Traits of courage and noble actions | 4-N#peleon, ee Fee ae eS eee eee, ee 
: a yr : 5 “te 3. Florida, iTinkham,| ‘‘ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16,)May 1,Sep.1,Jan. 1) 
abound in the life of this extraordinary man. Disinterested and) 3"pirmingham, (|Uarris, | ‘ 24, “ 24, «© o4 «© Ql uw Bw g, 
. - o - o ja. a , Ss, | ~ ~ ts Or , 

modest, like one of his contemporaries, the Learned Anquetil du} 1. Pacific, lCrocker, Aprill, Aug. 1,Dec.1,! ‘* 16, “* 16, ** 165 
Perron, he supported poverty with rare courage, and preferred it to| 4. Silas Richards, {foldrege,| ‘ = 8, * 6B OA, ** B4, 8 Bate 
an opulence which might have corrupted the simplicity of his life, 3- Britannia, Marshall, | ** 36, “ 16, ‘ 16, June 1,Oct. 2,Feb 1, 
I 7 y P = 2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, Bey *- Oe ’ Ge, * Ge! 8, SG, 


The Minister of Wor offered him 400 Cronus oS his return from | Passageinthe Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty- 
England ; he took 120 francs, and said, “{f [have further occasion | gy. cuincas: including beds, bedding. wine, andsiores of every description. 
: On : . , r five g ing g ne,an f ’ ription 
I will come again.” He earried into camp a Spartansobriety. He | No.land3, Old Line —Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street, 
retused the present of the Prince du Bouillon, as he had refused those + rie ek ee ee ee & Co.and Sami Hicks & Sons.— 
ar - & -« “ “ Ot a ee Tee neva | NO- 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinne r Co. 

of the Ring of Spain, and the first Consul Nahole deg He always | Ageutsin Liverpool lstand 3d Line,Cropper,Benson & Co, Q2d.Line, Wm, 
prezerved his republican frankness and dignity. “iofer you MY | and Janes Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 
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